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THE FIRESIDE STORIES OF THE CHIPPWYANS|! 


THRouGHOUT the northern part of Canada still lie vast tracts of 
country where the white man has never been, and where the few 
remaining savages who there make their homes are still as wild and 
uncivilized as when Columbus landed. 

Along the valley of the great Mackenzie, around the lonely shores 
of Great Bear, Great Slave, and Athabasca Lakes, — westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and far eastward to Hudson’s Bay, — is heard the 
language of the Chippwyans of the Athapascan stock. Once a great 
and powerful people, they were engaged, until recently, continually in 
warfare with their Cree neighbors to the southward, and among 
themselves, and are still occupied in petty feuds with the Eskimos 
of the Arctic coast and of the shores of northwestern Hudson’s Bay. 
Far to the southward among the Apaches and Navahos of Arizona 
and New Mexico is heard their harsh guttural language, and tribes 
in California and Oregon, and in the lofty mountains of eastern 
British Columbia, speak the same tongue. 

The Chippwyans are divided into numerous tribes, which, origi- 
nally separated from each other by reason of the physical features of 
the country in which they dwell, now differ slightly in speech, in 
manners and customs, and in mode of dress; though this last diver- 
gence is rapidly being removed by the advancement of our hideous 
European costume to their remotest corners. The Loucheux, so- 
called derisively by their brethren of the other tribes because of their 
being more or less squint-eyed, are the most northwestern of the 
Chippwyans, and inhabit the wind-swept country near the mouth of 
the Mackenzie, and the Rocky Mountain slopes south of the Peel 
River. The Slaveys, who inhabit the broad valley of the Macken- 
zie, and the southern and western shores of the Great Slave Lake, 
are so called because they were the people from whom the Crees 
and more powerful Chippwyan tribes drew their slaves in times long 
past. The Hare-Skins receive their name from the costume gener- 
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ally worn in winter among their more eastern members, of the skin 
of the white or Arctic hare. The Hare-Skins dwell on the lonely 
shores of Great Bear Lake, and extend westward from the head- 
waters of the Copper Mine River to Fort Good Hope, a northern fur- 
trading outpost on the edge of the Arctic Circle. The Dog-Ribs, 
named from their supposed descent from an enormous white dog, 
live in the thickly-wooded country between Great Bear and Great 
Slave Lakes. The Yellow Knives, so called from the copper knives 
commonly used among them even in the time of Sir John Franklin, 
hunt in the country south and east of Great Slave Lake. South of 
the Yellow Knives are the Caribou-Eaters and the Chippwyans of 
Athabasca Lake. 

When it is remembered that the total population of the whole 
Chippwyan nation does not exceed 10,000, and that these are scattered 
over an area 800 miles long by 600 miles wide, it is wonderful how 
great is the real resemblance between the different dialects spoken 
throughout this vast territory. A Chippwyan from the shores of 
Lake Athabasca can, with considerable difficulty, make himself 
understood by a Loucheux, while the Dog-Ribs, Yellow Knives, and 
Hare-Skins, if they should meet, converse with comparative ease. 

To the southward, tattered cotton tents covering natives clad in 
cotton and woollen clothes, and eating poorly cooked bannocks made 
from flour with saleratus, and diseased with tubercular and other 
more objectionable white man’s troubles, mark the advance of the 
barbarous border civilization —the civilization of the whaler on 
Hudson’s Bay, of the free-trader on the Athabasca Lake and River, 
of the ranchers and placer miners on the Peace and other mountain 
rivers. Far to the northward near the headwaters of the Copper 
Mine River and along the rocky eastern shores of Great Bear Lake 
the Hare-Skins still live in their lodges made of caribou skins dec- 
orated within and without with rude painted ornamentations, and 
still dress, at least in part, in their picturesque costumes of caribou 
and moose skin, resplendent with beads or colored porcupine quills. 
Few of them have tasted flour or any other of our foods, and they 
subsist entirely on fish and game (caribou, musk oxen, and innumer- 
able smaller animals) which abound throughout their territory. 

In my recent trip in the north country most of my time was passed 
in the territory of the Hare-Skins and Dog-Ribs, and in this paper 
I should like to speak only of these two tribes of the Chippwyan 
nation, which, owing to their remoteness from lines of communica- 
tion, have remained longest free from the influence of Europeans, 
and have retained purest the customs and manners which formerly 
prevailed throughout the whole tribe. 

I found the Hare-Skins a simple, kindly, and hospitable people, 
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anxious to do all they could to help me in my expedition, but at the 
same time cautious and fearing the advance of the white man. For 
instance, in my first encounter with this strange people, on my 
arrival at Great Bear Lake, they at first placed numerous obstacles 
in my way, and tried to prevent my passing through their territory. 
The chief, a magnificent creature, addressed me, speaking for his 
more ordinary followers. He said he knew that if I crossed the 
great lake which lay before me, and reached its eastern border 
where roamed great herds of caribou and musk oxen, that these ani- 
mals would disappear like the snow in summer, as had happened 
with other animals among other tribes far to the southward. In 
this, I supposed, he referred to the sweeping away of the buffalo 
from our western prairies. However, by numerous presents, by 
long persuasive arguments and by placing myself under the protec- 
tion of their chief whom I agreed to call Sachi-lee (my elder bro- 
ther), while he called me Sune-dig (my son), they became most 
docile, and were as willing to help the advance of my party as they 
had previously been to stay its progress. 

Most of them have seen few white men, some of them none; but 
they are all more or less remotely under the influence of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, who have posts at Fort Norman to the westward 
and Fort Rae to the southward, whither the Hare-Skins resort once 
or twice a year to trade in furs or dried meat. They have an idea 
that all white men are enormously rich, but strangely penurious — 
an opinion probably inculcated by the treatment they have received 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, which they consider anything but 
generous, but whose stores of tempting beads, gayly colored cloths, 
and other trifles, which they have either seen or heard of, they consider 
the acme of wealth. For this reason they are remarkable for their 
begging proclivities, and never cease soliciting presents until they 
think they have obtained all which the stranger possesses. However, 
on the other hand, their generosity and kindliness to any one who 
actually needs their help is quite wonderful. I shall never forget on 
one occasion experiencing this trait of the Chippwyan character. 
After a terrible journey of many miles up a foaming river broken for 
long stretches with almost impassable falls and rapids, through lonely 
unmapped lakes, across portages, over steep and craggy hills, through 
frozen muskegs and tundras, without proper food, and sometimes 
none at all, we arrived in a miserable condition, unexpectedly, at an 
out-lying Dog-Rib village. They placed before us all their luxuries 
of food, the savory caribou tongue, the sweet-flavored caribou mar- 
row grease and rich beaver tail and moose nose. They gave us 
new moccasins and coats, and the women sat up all night, mending 
our torn garments. When we left, they loaded us with provisions 
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of dried meat and pemmican, and four of their men, at the command 
of their chief and of their own free will, accompanied us across the 
rocky portages of the height of land, many days’ journey from their 
camp, and put us safely on the Great River that flowed southward 
to the most northern outpost of the Hudson’s Bay Company in that 
direction, and this at a season when the snow was already flying, 
and when it might freeze at any moment, and prevent their return. 

One strange peculiarity of all the northern tribes is their slight 
knowledge and, almost always, fear of each other’stribe. The Dog- 
Rib Indians, whom I have just described as receiving us so hospit- 
ably, though they showed no surprise at seeing us, still, when we 
told them whence we had come, they marvelled how we ever man- 
aged to get out of a country which they supposed to be inhabited 
by a fierce and barbarous nation, and this in speaking of the Hare- 
Skins, their nearest of kin. In the same way the Hare-Skins con- 
sider the Coronation Gulf Eskimos as being truly a terrible people, 
and nothing will induce them to venture across the Barren Lands 
beyond the Dease River which marks the boundary of the Eskimo 
country. 

In all my dealings with the Hare-Skins and Dog-Ribs I have found 
them to be an honest and upright people, but that they are not alto- 
gether above a slight amount of deceit will be seen when I describe 
the following incident. On an occasion of a small feast given by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at one of their posts on the Mackenzie 
River, there happened to be present an old blind woman. Tea and 
saleratus biscuits were the sole refreshments, but tea to a Hare-Skin 
is as much as whiskey is to the modern Iroquois, and the old woman 
had travelled many miles on snowshoes to be a guest of the feast. 
It was observed that she repeatedly passed back her cup for more 
tea and with a celerity which made it impossible for her to have 
drunk it, fast as is the Indian mode of drinking. On investigation 
it was found that, as soon as she got each cup of the coveted liquid, 
she emptied it into her copper kettle which she had brought with 
her, and had already a large pailful. She had evidently an eye for 
the future. 

Occasionally cross fox-skins, much less valuable than black fox- 
skins, are blackened with charcoal and traded at night for the supe- 
rior article. In the morning, when the deception has been discov- 
ered, the hunter has departed for the forest whence he came, and 
next time goes to another post. 

In religion most of the Hare-Skins and the Dog-Ribs are now 
Christians, having been converted by the endeavors of a wonderful 
Jesuit priest, the Abbé Petitot. It is some years now since Petitot 
left them, but his name is never mentioned save in the most pleasant 
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connection. Some of the Hare-Skins, however, are still practically 
heathens, and even those who have embraced Christianity, mix up 
with its ceremonies their own sacred rites, such as the white-dog 
dance. They are an extremely imaginative people, and everything 
existing in nature is interpreted by them in the most pleasing and 
poetic manner. Two trees grow side by side so that neither may 
grow tired living alone. The river dashes down in a rapid, or 
plunges over a waterfall so that it may not weary in flowing steadily 
in the same course. A seam of lignite on fire near the entrance of 
the Great Bear River into the Mackenzie still burns to mark the 
spot where the Hare-Skin evil one, interrupted at the cooking of 
the savory meal of beaver meat, left the fire burning, and fled before 
his greatest enemy to put out the beaver skins to dry on the slopes 
of the mountain lower down the river, as shown by the blood-red 
iron stains on the face of the limestone cliff. 

Many a winter night around the fire in the tepee or paddling along 
the rivers and lakes in summer I have listened to stories on every 
topic — stories of the greatness of their tribe in days of yore, of 
the might or craftiness of various animals, and of their explanation 
of the great phenomena of nature. 

Innumerable amusing stories are told of the cunning of the crow, 
the sagacity of the beaver, the smartness of the squirrel, and the 
crankiness of the bear. This style of story is well illustrated by the 
following : — 


I. BIG BIRD STORY. 


Big Bird was a widow of a famous chief who lived with her son 
and beautiful daughter on the banks of a large stream. Her great 
ambition was to secure a rich husband for her daughter, suitable to 
her birth. So she told her little boy to go to the bank of the river, 
and to watch unceasingly to see if he could discover anybody pass- 
ing suitable for a son-in-law. One day the boy ran to his mother, and 
with a face beaming with joy told her there was somebody passing, 
whom he at least would like for a brother-in-law. Big Bird was de- 
lighted and immediately took some bark, and went down to the river 
to meet the expected bridegroom, whom she was pleased to see was 
magnificentlydressed in a white skin costume covered with shell-like 
beads. Walking before him, she put pieces of bark on the ground 
all the way to her camp for him to step on. There she and her 
daughter, having prepared a meal of unusual splendor, set it before 
their guest. It happened there was an old dog in the camp, and the 
man said he could not eat until the animal was removed. Big Bird, 
wishing to show her new son-in-law every hospitality, complied with 
his request, and, taking the dog out, killed him, and left him in the 
bush. The man then ate his supper, and they all went to sleep. 
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Next morning Big Bird got up to make a fire, but, finding no wood 
in the tepee, went out to get some, and was surprised to see the dog 
lying with his eyes removed, with his flesh pecked all over, and with 
the footprints of a three-toed animal all around him. On going back 
to the camp, she told them all to take off their shoes to see who had 
only three toes. They all did so, save the stranger who told her that 
it was a thing he never did. However, Big Bird kept begging him 
to remove them, telling him she had a pair of new moccasins for 
him, which would exactly match his handsome costume. Evidently 
his vanity was at last touched, and he consented, and, while taking 
them off, said “kinno, kinno” (look! look!) and quickly put them 
on again. The boy then called out, “ He has only three toes.” The 
stranger denied this, and said, “I did it so quickly that you imagine 
I have only three toes, but you are mistaken.” 

After breakfast he told his wife that he wanted to go for his clothes 
which were at his camp some distance up stream, and that he wished 
her to accompany him. Thinking her husband's conduct rather 
strange, she at first objected, but, on hearing of the numerous gew- 
gaws at his camp, at last consented to go. So they got into their 
canoe, and started off, the man sitting in the bow, and the woman 
in the stern. They had not proceeded far up stream, when rain 
began to fall heavily, and the girl soon noticed that the rain was 
washing the shining white stuff off her husband’s back, and then 
black feathers began to appear. “ Ah,” she thought to herself, “I 
have married a crow.”” When he was not looking, she tied his tail, 
now grown to visible proportions, to the bar of the canoe, whereat 
he turned around, and asked her what she was doing. She replied, 
“Your coat is so fine I am working with the beads.” “Oh,” said 
he, “I see I have married an industrious wife,” and resumed his 
paddling. She then tried to find an excuse to make her escape, and 
told him that the point they were just passing was a famous locality 
for wild duck eggs, and that she would like to go ashore and hunt 
some for his supper. He readily consented, and as soon as she got 
ashore, she ran up the bank, and disappeared into the forest. The 
crow tried to get out to follow her; but as his tail was tied to the 
canoe, this was impossible, and he contented himself with calling out 
after her, “Caw, caw; once more I have tricked you people.” He 
then leisurely preceeded to untie his tail, and flew off ready for 
another escapade. 


II. WHITE BEAR STORY. 


The following story explains the reason for the ferocity of the 
white bear and why his habitat is different from others of his own 
species : — 
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Once upon a time there was a White Bear, and his nephew, Black 
Bear, was staying with him, with several other animals, including 
the fox. As the fox was always up to mischief, the white bear took 
away his right shoulder, and in consequence the former was very ill. 
White Bear took the fox’s shoulder, and tied it along with a bunch 
of claws which he always carried. Now fox being very sick, and not 
able to get along very well without his shoulder, sent for the crow, 
who was full of cunning, to devise some means of getting his shoul- 


der back. After a long talk, the crow went to visit White Bear, who — 


was very old and infirm and troubled with rheumatism. He was 
sitting at the fire, warming his back, when the crow came in, and 
the bunch of claws and the fox’s shoulder were hanging from the 
roof above his head. The crow began to talk to him, and occasion- 
ally he would touch the bunch of claws, and the white bear would 
wake up with a start, at which the crow would explain that he was 
only touching the claws to see what they were made of. At last White 
Bear took no notice of the noise, and soon was half asleep, and the 
crow, seeing his chance, caught hold of the fox’s shoulder, and 
pulled it off, and ran out of the camp. White Bear then woke up, 
and asked his nephew, Black Bear, what was the matter, and the 
latter, who stuttered, explained that the crow had run away with the 
fox’s shoulder. He took so long in telling it, that White Bear got 
angry, and told Black Bear to get out and find a home for himself. 
So ever since the white and black bears have lived apart. 

White Bear, to show his rage, took down the sun and put it along 
with the claws. Now, as everything was in darkness, the other ani- 
mals could not hunt, and were starving. So they applied to the 
crow to get them out of their new trouble. In the mean time White 
Bear’s daughter went for water, and as she was having a drink, some- 
thing black was floating in the water, which she swallowed. Some 
days afterwards a child was born to her, and the infant grew so fast 
that soon he could walk about ; and when he saw this bright thing 
hanging among the bunch of claws, he began to cry for it. After 
much persuasion White Bear gave it to him to play with in the 
camp. After a while he wished to play outside with it, but White 
Bear would not at first allow it. But as the child kept continually 
crying to be allowed to do so, he at last consented, but told him not 
to go far from the camp, and if he saw anybody coming, to run into 
the tepee at once. This the child promised to do, but as soon as he 
got out, he threw the sun up into the sky, and flew away, for he was 
the crow in still another diguise. When White Bear saw that he 
was cheated again by the crow, he was furious, and since then white 
bears have been always wicked. 
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Ill THE DOG-RIB LEGEND OF ITHENHIELA; OR, THE CREATION OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


The first religious ceremony at which I was present with the 
Dog-Ribs and Hare-Skins remains vividly in my memory, and shows 
how thoroughly they mix the picturesque of their old religion with 
that of the new. It was at the celebration of the midnight mass at 
a northern Roman Catholic mission. The Indians had travelled 
long distances across the snow, from the depths of the forest to the 
southward, from the wind-swept Barren Lands to the eastward, and 
from the lonely lake country to the northward, to be present at the 
ceremony. Some 600 in all had assembled, and, dressed in fur cos- 
tumes, knelt upon the floor of the rude log church as the priest, a 
Frenchman of old France, sang the majestic service. When he 
reached the Adeste fideles, he sang one verse through in his rich 
Gascon voice, and then all the Indians joined with him, and finished 
the beautiful hymn in Dog-Rib. 

I stood at the door of the church as the Indians came out and 
noted the impression the service had left on their countenances, 
The sky was bright with a thousand colors, the ever-changing beauty 
of the northern lights, which flickered and faded and relighted as the 
Indians passed me. Looking up to the heavens, they saw that 
strange phenomenon which is to them the most mysterious thing of 
nature. “ Ah,” they said with their faces bowed before this great 
light, “’tis the fingers of Jthenhiela beckoning us to the home 
beyond the sky. Now some of us will pass to that great country 
which we know not.” Later I heard the story of Ithenhiela, and 
to me it was the most beautiful of all the Dog-Rib stories. It is as 
follows : 

In the great Northwest of Canada there flows one of the mighti- 
est rivers of the earth, known to the whites as the Mackenzie, and 
to the Northern Indians as the Too-cha-Tes or Big Water. On the 
very border of the Arctic Circle another great river joins the Big 
Water from the southwest. This river the Dog-Ribs still know as 
“the river that flows from the country of the Big Man.” 

Naba-Cha, or the Big Man, was one of the most enormous men 
who ever lived. His wigwam was made of three hundred skins of 
the largest caribou that could be killed on the vast plains far to the 
northward. It had taken the bark of six huge birch-trees to make 
the onogan from which he daily ate his meals. And it took one 
whole moose, or two caribou, or fifty partridges, to feed him each day. 
Famous indeed was Naba-Cha throughout the whole North Country, 
and many were the expeditions of war he had made into distant lands 
to the north, east, south, and west. He had travelled northward to 
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the mouth of the Big Water to fight the Snow Men or Eskimo, east- 
ward across the Great Lake of Many Slaves to the country of the 
Yellow Knives, where he had seen the pure copper shining in the 
sands of mighty rivers, southward away on to the great plains to 
the country of the Crees, where there were so many large animals, 
— but westward he had never ventured far, because in that direction 
it was said that a bigger man than Naba-Cha dwelt. Now Naba- 
Cha was not only big, but he was also cruel and wicked, éspecially 
to a young Wood-Cree boy whom he had brought back from the 
South once when on the warpath, and who had neither father nor 
mother nor sister nor brother to help fight. Ithenhiela, the Cari- 
bou-Footed, as the boy was called, had, however, one great friend at 
the wigwam of Naba-Cha. This was Hottah, the two-year-old moose, 
the cleverest of all the northern animals. Truly he was clever, for 
he had travelled all the distance from the mouth of the Too-Cha-Tes 
to the wigwam of Naba-Cha in three days, and this was very far 
indeed. Now Hottah had long thought of a plan by which he might 
help Ithenhiela. He knew that far to the westward, much beyond 
where Naba-Cha had ever gone, flowed another river almost as great 
as Too-Cha-Tes, and that safety for a hunted man or beast lay on its 
farther side, because there dwelt Nesnabi, the Good Man. 

One day Hottah came to Ithenhiela, and said to him, “ We will go 
away. You get a stone, a clod of earth, a piece of moss, and a 
branch of a tree, and we shall escape from the cruel Naba-Cha.” 
Ithenhiela got what he was told to get, and soon they were ready to 
be off. Hottah took Ithenhiela upon his back, and before long they 
were out on the great plains which lie many days beyond the Too- 
Cha-Tes. Hardly had they started when they saw coming behind 
them Naba-Cha on his great caribou. Then said Hottah, “Fling 
out behind you your clod of earth.” Hottah did so, and immediately 
there rose up behind them, and between them and Naba-Cha, great 
hills of earth so wide and so high that it was many days before Naba- 
Cha again came in sight. And during this time Ithenhiela ate the 
ripened berries, while Hottah chewed the sweet grass which grew 
beyond the hills. 

When Naba-Cha once more appeared in sight, Ithenhiela flung 
out behind him the piece of moss, and a great muskeg-swamp lay 
behind them. And for days the great man and his caribou floun- 
dered in the thick sphagnum. Meanwhile, on and on towards the 
country of the Setting Sun passed Hottah and Ithenhiela. And 
when once more Naba-Cha appeared, Ithenhiela dropped the stone, 
and great indeed were the high rocky hills which intervened between 
them and Naba-Cha. Up to the very clouds rose the hills, white with 
snow, and magnificent, such as had never been seen before. Long 
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was it before the fugitives again saw Naba-Cha and the great cari- 
bou, and far had they gone towards the West before Ithenhiela had 
to throw the branch of the tree from him. Then arose a great and 
mighty forest of which the trees were so thick that Naba-Cha could 
not pass between them, and had to cut his way through, while the 
caribou was left behind because his horns had stuck in the branches, 
and he could not pass on. All this delay helped Ithenhiela; and 
when he once more saw the cruel Naba-Cha, he and his moose-friend 
had already crossed the Great Western River which they had tried 
so hard to reach. Away into the Northwest wound Tes-Yukon, 
through the high rocky hills to the northward, foaming as it flowed. 
Soon came Naba-Cha to the other side of the Tes-Yukon, and called 
aloud, “Help me, Hottah, across this mighty river. Help me to 
reach the country that lies beyond, and I shall do no harm to Ithen- 
hiela.” Then across for him went Hottah ; and as he brought him 
back across the great Tes-Yukon, he overturned him, and down he 
swept through the swirling rapids of the river, and was lost. This 
was the last of the wicked Naba-Cha. 

Then came Hottah to Ithenhiela standing upon the bank, and, turn- 
ing to him, he said, “ Ithenhiela, I must leave you now, and return 
whence I came. Go you and follow this great river, and soon you 
will come to a great tepee. This isthe home of Nesnabi, the Good 
Man. Great indeed is he, and far has he travelled, into our country 
to the eastward, among the golden rivers lost in mountains to the 
southward, to the great water which has no ending to the westward, 
and to the silent plains, all snow-covered, to the northward, where 
live the Snow-Men. He, like Naba-Cha, is big, but he is not cruel, 
and harms no one. He will aid you.” Then departed Ithenhiela, 
and following the bends of the great Tes-Yukon through the high 
spruce forest, he came to the wigwam of Nesnabi, who stood silent 
beside his home. “Whence have you come, young man,” said he, 
“and where are you going?” At this, up spoke Ithenhiela, “Great 
Chief, I have come from far. I have neither father nor mother nor 
brother nor sister. My home was with my own people away in 
the South Country, and there I lived happily until the coming of 
Naba-Cha, who took me away with him to the cruel North Country, 
where the snow lasts long in winter, by the sweeping waters of the 
Too-Cha-Tes. Hard indeed was Naba-Cha to me, and many a 
season passed I in misery with him, until I came away with Hottah, 
the two-year-old moose who brought me to your country, O Great 
Nesnabi, and but now has he left me.”” To this answered the kind 
Nesnabi, “Ithenhiela, I have long known that you would come to 
me. Stay with me as long as you like, but if at the end of the week 
you wish to journey away, I will then prepare you for your journey 
farther into the West Country.” 
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Thus it was that Ithenhiela stayed at the wigwam of Nesnabi; 
but when the week was done, he came to his protector, and said to 
him, “I must now leave you, and travel farther. Give me that pre- 
paration for my journey that you have promised me.” Then took 
Nesnabi seven arrows from his wigwam, and said to him, “ This is 
enough to help you, Ithenhiela, but should you shoot at any bird or 
beast in a spruce-tree and the arrow stick in the branches, take you 
care that you go not after it, for if you do, surely something will hap- 
pen to you.” Hardly had Ithenhiela left the good Nesnabi, when 
he saw a squirrel in the branches of a red spruce-tree, and, raising 
his bow, he shot an arrow at it. Down fell the squirrel, but the 
arrow lodged in the branches. At once, Ithenhiela, forgetting what 
Nesnabi had told him, started to climb after the arrow. As he 
mounted, the arrow went up, too. Up, up, they went, until at last 
they came to the sky, and the arrow passed through, and he after it. 

Great was Ithenhiela’s surprise when he entered the Sky Country. 
It was so different from what he had expected. He had imagined a 
glorious country, where the sun always shone, and where herds of 
musk oxen, caribou, and moose roamed at large in plenty, with many 
of his own people camped in large wigwams here and there. But 
instead, the air was damp, dreary, and cold; no trees or flowers 
grew ; no herds of animals ran on the silent plains ; the smoke of 
no wigwam greeted his anxious eyes ; the war-whoop or hunting-cry 
of no Indian of his own people was heard ; only, far in the distance 
against the sky shimmered a great white mass, like a pile of snow, 
when the sun shines upon it in the early summer. Towards this 
great white thing ran a winding path from the very spot where Ithen- 
hiela stood. “I will follow it,” thought he, “and see what I come 
to, and find out what lies in that blazing wigwam over there. As he 
passed along, he met an old woman who said to him, “ Who are you, 
and where are you going?” “I have come from far,” said Ithen- 
hiela. ‘I am the Caribou-Footed. Can you tell me who lives over 
there in that big white wigwam?” “Ah,” said Capoteka, “I know 
you, Ithenhiela. Long have I thought you would come here. But 
you have done wrong; this is no country for man, In that great 
wigwam over there lives Hatempka; and unhappy is he because he 
has lost his belt of medicine, and until he gets it again, no one will 
be happy in the Sky Country. The belt is at the tepee of the two 
blind women who live far beyond the wigwam which shines so 
white, and no one can get it from them. Whoever finds it, and gets 
it from the bad blind women, will have the daughter of Hatempka, 
the beautiful Etanda, for his wife.” Off then started Ithenhiela, 
and, travelling hard, soon came he to the home of the two old blind 
women. And as he entered the wigwam, he saw hanging upon the 
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the side the belt of Hatempka, and many indeed were the skulls 
which hung about it, for many had gone to seek the belt, but none 
had returned. The blind women bade him welcome, and said to 
him, “ When you leave, Ithenhiela, tell us, so that we may bid you 
good-by.” Now Ithenhiela had noticed that each of the two old 
women had behind her back a knife of copper, long and sharp. 
“Ah!” thought he, “ when I leave, they mean to kill me,” for one 
sat on either side of the door in readiness, “ but I shall fool them.” 
In one part of the wigwam lay a muskamoot (or bag) of bones and 
feathers. To this he tied a string, which he pulled over the pole 
above the door. Then said he, “I am going now, blind women. 
Remember I am old and fat, and when I leave, I make much noise.” 
At this he pulled the string, and towards the door passed the bag of 
bones and feathers. Immediately the two old blind women stabbed ; 
but striking only feathers, the long knives passed through them into 
each other, and both were killed. Then took Ithenhiela the belt of 
medicine, and went he unto the shining white home of Hatempka, 
and said to him, “Great chief, be you happy now, I have brought to 
you your healing belt. Give me now my wife, your daughter, the 
beautiful Etanda, that I may leave you.” Then said Hatempka, 
“Oh! much pleased am I, Ithenhiela. You have saved my people. 
Now shall the sun shine again. Now shall musk oxen, caribou, 
moose, and bear live once more in our country. Again shall we see 
the smoke of many wigwams. Once more shall we hear the voice 
of many hunters. Take you now my daughter, the fair Etanda, but 
leave me not. Stay with me, and be a great man after me.” So 
Ithenhiela remained at the shining white home of Hatempka. 

Hence was derived the name and country of the Big Man. Still 
the Indians in that distant country, when the northern lights flit 
across the sky, see in them the fingers of Ithenhiela, beckoning 
them to the home he has found for them so far away. 


Nore. — The influx of fur-traders into the Mackenzie River region, and even to 
Great Bear Lake within the last two years, since my return, has, I believe, very 
much altered the character of the Northern Indians. 

Fames Mackintosh Bell. 
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VI. LIGHT. 


LiGHT was not so universal formerly as now. Its cheering influ- 
ences were then cast over one village only ; and even there it de- 
pended on the caprices of the chief, who regulated and guarded it 
jealously. All other villages lived in darkness, although aware of 
the existence of light in that village. They made many attempts to 
get possession of it: some, after a few efforts, gave up in despair ; 
others, not so easily discouraged, continued a longer time with the 
same empty result ; and one village, owing to the persistent charac- 
ter of its chief, would never own itself defeated, and persevered in 
spite of past failures. 

Here, in the village hall, the people gathered daily to discuss the 
all-important question of light, and concluded to call for volunteers 
to go in quest of it. To the fortunate one the following reward was 
held out — eternal glory, and the hand of the chief’s beautiful and 
favorite daughter. Considering the inducements, there were no lack 
of volunteers at first, but, as none of these returned, not even to tell 
the story of the failure, the list became small and smaller, and after 
a time weeks would pass without any one offering himself. What 
became of these eager seekers after light was a mystery. It was gen- 
erally supposed that some dropped by the wayside, and the others, 
on reaching the land of light, and finding the task too arduous, 
decided to remain there always rather than go back without light. 

The chief, however, was undaunted, and continued calling the 
meetings and for volunteers regularly. At one of these the raven 
was present. He listened attentively to all the speeches, and heard 
the chief's call for volunteers, and when a considerable time had 
elapsed without any one indicating his desire to go, he rose and ad- 
dressed the assembly. Sad to say, his speech has been lost in the 
dark ages, except the last and memorable words: “I will bring you 
light.” This was followed by such loud peals of laughter and mock- 
ing hoots that the building almost shook. The chief, who was deep 
in thought during the raven’s harangue, was aroused from his revery 
by this sudden outburst of laughter, and inquired the cause of it. 
With much derision the speech and boasts of the raven were repeated 
to him. Although he may have had as little faith in the words of 
the raven as the others, he was yet too wise a man to let any oppor- 
tunity, no matter how slim, of obtaining light— the great object of 
his life — go by unembraced. Instead of joining in the laughter, he 
mildly reproved his followers, and then addressing himself to the 
raven, congratulated him on his noble resolution, encouraged him to 
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persevere, and ended by reminding him of the prize that awaited him 
whose efforts should be crowned with success. 

With this the meeting dissolved. The raven, satisfied with the 
present and rejoicing in the future, flew home to make ready for the 
expedition. Joyfully he related the events of the day to his grand- 
mother, a woman. “Caw! caw! caw! Grandmother, to-morrow I 
start after the light; and on my return with it I shall marry the 
chief's beautiful daughter and become famous. Make all things ready, 
for I leave early in the morning. Caw! caw! caw!” 

“ Ai-Ai-Yah!” she exclaimed. “ Better ones than you have tried 
and failed, and how will you, a raven, get it? Why do you want to 
marry? Who will marry such a one as you? You smell too strong.” 

This was too much for him. “You old hag!” he screamed with 
rage. ‘“ Who is asking your opinion or advice? How does my smell 
concern you? You will not sleep with me. To spite you I will 
marry, and the chief's daughter at that. Even if I ama raven, I will 
do what I promise ; and you do what I tell you, or you will be sorry.” 

She was sorry there and then, for he went at her with claws and 
bill till she begged for mercy, and promised to be more considerate 
in the future. 

Early the next morning he left the village, and after several days 
of flight in the darkness it lightened up faintly. The farther he 
went, the lighter it became; and when he reached the village, the 
light was so strong that it almost blinded him. It was a large and 
cheerful village; the chief's large barrabara, where the lights were 
kept, was in the centre. Close by was a spring of water, and there 
the raven alighted and eyed sharply the women as they came for 
water. Not noticing the chief's daughter among them, he began to 
wish that she would appear. A moment later he saw her coming 
towards him; and when she had dipped out some water, he mur- 
mured, “I wish she would drink some of it.” The words had barely 
been said when she bent over to drink. Instantly he changed him- 
self into a tiny piece of down, and, unnoticed, she gulped it down 
with the water. 

She conceived, and in due time gave birth to a son, a raven. Being 
the first child of an only child, he was fondled and nursed tenderly. 
The chief was especially devoted to him, and loved him even more 
than his daughter. He was indulged and humored in all his wishes. 
Whatever he saw he called for; whatever he called for had to be 
given to him; and if it was not given him immediately, he cawed, 
cried, pestered, clawed, and pecked until he got it. In this manner 
he handled everything on the premises that might possibly contain 
the lights, except three little caskets on an out of the way shelf. 
These he noticed one day, and asked for them. The chief was asleep, 
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and as no one else dared touch them, the request was denied. But 
he would have them, and he commenced such a cawing, scratching, 
and hawing that the chief awoke. Not waiting to learn the cause of 
all this disturbance, he shouted angrily, “O, give him anything he 
wants, and shut him up!” and went to sleep again. 

The caskets were handed him, and he opened them one by one. 
In the first was night; the second contained the moon and stars ; 
and in the third the sun was shining. He looked at them awhile, 
and then thrust them aside as worthless. But a few days later, 
when no one was about, he flew upon the shelf, grasped the two 
boxes containing the precious lights, and flew out with them. Some 
of the people outside noticed him, and raised the cry: “ Araven flew 
out of the chief’s barrabara with two boxes in his mouth!” When 
the chief discovered his loss, the raven was miles away. 

He flew many days ; and each day it grew darker and darker until 
he was in darkness altogether. After suffering some hardships he 
arrived in the village, reported himself to the chief, and requested 
that the people be called together. When all were assembled, he 
addressed them, congratulated them, reminded them of the last meet- 
ing, the promises made, and concluded by saying: “I have brought 
you light.” In the presence of all he opened one of the caskets, and 
instantly the moon and stars were visible in the sky. The people 
and chief were almost wild with joy; and the latter kept his pramian, 
and bestowed on him his favorite daughter. 

On the morrow the raven called on his father-in-law, and asked 
what he had to offer for a still better light than even the moon and 
stars. ‘My other daughter,” replied the chief. “Call the people, 
and you shall have it,” said the raven. If the villagers were wild 
with joy on seeing the moon and stars, imagine their emotions on 
beholding for the first time the sun. Since that memorable day the 
sun, moon, and stars have illuminated the whole world. The crow 
married the two daughters of the chief, with whom he is living very 
happily to this day. 


THE GROUSE-GIRL, 


Two men, the older lame and unattractive, the younger sound and 
handsome, lived by themselves in a barrabara, far from other human 
beings. When they arose in the morning, they drank some oil —to 
keep hunger away the rest of the day —and then went out hunting ; 
one to the hills, and the other to the beach. In the evening one 
returned with seal meat, while his partner brought bear meat. Many 
years they lived in this manner without seeing or even knowing that 
other people existed. 

After the usual breakfast one morning, the older man went to the 
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beach to hunt, and the younger man to the hills, and in the evening 
both returned loaded with seal and bear meat respectively. By rub- 
bing together two sticks of wood, they soon had a fire over which 
they cooked some meat, and, after eating, put on their parkas and 
sat outside on the barrabara, with their faces toward the sea. While 
sitting there, a grouse appeared and lit on the barrabara, near the 
younger man, and commenced pecking. ‘Why does the grouse 
come here?” the man asked, and pushed her away. She flew up, 
but returned a moment later to the place occupied before. Seeing 
her there again, the handsome fellow said to the other one: “ What 
is the matter with the bird? Her home is on the hills, and yet she 
is bothering here.” He drove her off, but she, not discouraged, came 
back to him. “What does she want?” he exclaimed impatiently, 
and forced her away rather roughly. When she descended the fourth 
time, it was by the side of the lame man who took her in his hand, 
began stroking her, and finally decided to keep heras his pet. Before 
retiring, the lame man made a nest for the bird near him, and then 
all turned in for the night. 

The next morning the men went hunting as usual. As they ap- 
proached the barrabara in the evening, they were greatly surprised 
to see smoke coming out of it, and on entering to find it clean, a 
warm supper waiting for them, and a pair of new torbarsar (shoes 
made of sealskin) garters hanging over the lame man’s bed. “ Some- 
body has been here to-day,” said the younger man; and although 
they looked outside and inside, they found no one. The grouse was 
on her nest, her head hidden under her drooping wings, and looked 
altogether tired. Perceiving her condition, the lame man remarked : 
“The bird has had nothing to eat or drink the whole day; she must 
be both hungry and thirsty.” 

This little excitement did not prevent them from enjoying their 
supper, nor did it disturb their sound sleep during the night; and 
the next morning they proceeded with their daily occupation. As 
the evening before, they found their home in order, the meat cooked, 
and a pair of new torbarsars hanging where the garters hung the 
day previous. The grouse was on her nest, her head under the 
drooping wings, but no one else was to be found, although they 
searched a long time. After eating their supper, the older man fed 
and played with the grouse, and then they all went to sleep. 

On account of the stormy weather, the several days following the 
men remained at home. During that time the bird tried once more 
to gain the good grace of the handsome man, but he treated her 
roughly, and would not let her come near him, and she avoided him 
after this. The first favorable day the two men went in different 
directions to hunt. As soon as the younger man was out of sight, 
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the lame man squatted down, saying: “I will watch to-day and see 
who cleans and cooks for us, and makes torbarsars for me.” Slowly 
and cautiously he crawled back quite close to the barrabara, and 
waited. The morning passed without giving him a clue, but towards 
evening he saw smoke coming out of the smoke hole. He crept still 
closer, and heard footsteps within. While he lay there, guessing 
who it might be, a young and beautiful girl stepped out. Her face 
was white, hair and eyebrows black, the parka was of white grouse 
feathers, and the leggings of the fur seal torbarsars were white with 
various trimmings. He gazed at her, and when she went in, he 
followed her, watched her a moment at her work, and then seized her. 

“ Ai-Ai-Y-a-h!” she exclaimed. “You scared me. Let me go.” 
Instead he drew her fondly to him, and when he did so, her face 
reddened with blushes. 4 

“T will not let you go,” he said; but when. he noticed a grouse 
skin on the nest, he freed her, and although she begged to have the 
skin back, he took it outside, and hid it. 

The handsome man was both scared and amazed, but he asked no 
questions. Since it was customary for a newly married man to stay 
at home with his wife for a certain time, it was a long time before 
the old man went out hunting again. When he did so, he always 
returned before his partner, and generally found a pair of torbarsars 
or some other present waiting for him; but the younger man found 
nothing. 

Though the younger man asked no questions, and knew not who 
the girl was and where she came from, he did a great deal of think- 
ing. It puzzled him to know why the girl preferred a lame, old man 
to him a young, handsome man. She did not like him, he knew, for 
she never made anything for him, while the lame man had presents 
forced on him. He finally decided to take matters in his own hands, 
and make the girl his wife. One night, when the married couple 
were asleep, he arose and killed the lame man. Going back to his 
bed, he called to the girl to leave her dead husband, and be his wife. 
This she refused to do. ‘“ You cannot go away from here,” he said ; 
“you will have to be my wife.” 

“T will never be your wife,” she answered; and getting up, she 
searched for the grouse skin among her husband’s things, and found 
it in his tool bag. This she hid under her parka. When he called 
her again, saying, ‘Come, you are my wife,” she replied: “I came 
here to be your wife, but you did not take me. Three times I came 
to you, and three times you chased me away. The last time you 
hurt me. I will not be your wife now.” While speaking, she pulled 
out the grouse skin, shook it three times, and, when she had finished, 
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pulled it on herself, and flew out through the smoke hole, leaving the 
young, sound, and handsome man wifeless and partnerless. 


VIII. THE “UNNATURAL UNCLE.” 


In a village lived a man, known to his neighbors as “ Unnatural 
Uncle.” When his nephews became a few years old, he would kill 
them. Two had already suffered death at his hands. After the sec- 
ond had disappeared, his wife went to the mother of the boys, and 
said: “Should another boy be born to you, let us conceal the fact 
from my husband, and make him believe the child a girl. In that 
case he will not harm him, and we may succeed in bringing him up.” 

Not long after the above conversation another nephew was born. 
Unnatural Uncle, hearing that a child was born, sent his wife to 
ascertain the sex of the child. She, as had been agreed upon, re- 
ported the child a girl. “ Let her live,” he said. 

The two women tended and dressed the boy as if he were a girl. 
When he grew older, they told him to play with the girls, and im- 
pressed upon him that he should at all times imitate the ways, atti- 
tudes, and postures of the girls, especially when attending to the 
calls of nature. Unnatural Uncle watched the boy as he was grow- 
ing up, and often wondered at his boyish looks. One day the boy, 
not knowing that his uncle was about and observing him, raised up 
his parka, and so exposed his body. “Ah,” said Unnatural Uncle 
to his wife, on reaching home, “this is the way you have fooled me. 
But I know everything now. Go and tell my nephew I wish to see 
him.” With tears in her eyes the poor woman delivered the message 
to the nephew, told him of the disappearance of his brothers, and of 
his probable fate. The father and mother of the boy wept bitterly, 
for they were certain he would never return. The boy himself, 
although frightened, assured his parents to the contrary, and begged 
them not to worry, for he would come back safe and sound. 

“Did my brothers have any playthings?” he asked before going. 

He was shown to a box where their things were kept. In it he 
found a piece of a knife, some eagle-down, and a sour cranberry. 
These he hid about his person, and went to meet his uncle. The 
latter greeted him, and said: “ Nephew, let us go and fetch some 
wood.” 

When they came to a large forest, the boy remarked: “Here is 
good wood ; let us take some of it, and go back.” 

“Oh, no! There is better wood farther on,” said the uncle. 

From the forest they stepped into a bare plain. “Let us go back. 
There is no wood here,” called the boy. But the uncle motioned to 
him to come on, telling him that they would soon find better wood. 


A little later they came to a big log. “Here is what I want,” ex- 
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claimed the uncle, and began splitting it. “Here, nephew, jump in, 
and get that wedge out,” called the uncle to the boy, as one of the 
wedges fell in. When the boy did so, the man knocked out the 
other wedges ; the log closed in on the boy, and held him fast. 
“ Stay there!” said Unnatural Uncle, and walked off. 

For some time the boy remained in this helpless condition, plan- 
ning a means of escape. At last he thought of his sour cranberry, 
and, taking it in his hand, he rubbed with it the interior of the log 
from edge to edge. The sourness of the berry caused the log to 
open its mouth, thus freeing him. 

On his way back to the village, he gathered a bundle of wood, 
which he left at his uncle’s door, announcing the fact to him: “ Here, 
uncle, I have brought you the wood.” The latter was both surprised 
and vexed at his failure, and determined more than ever to kill the 
the boy. His wife, however, warned him: “ You had better not 
harm the boy; you have killed his brothers, and if you hurt him, 
you will come to grief.” 

“T will kill him, too,” he savagely replied. 

When the boy reached his father’s home, he found them weeping 
and mourning. “ Don’t weep!” he pleaded. “ He cannot hurt me; 
no matter where he takes me, I will always come back.” In the 
morning he was again summoned to appear at his uncle’s. Before 
going, he entreated his parents not to feel uneasy, assuring them 
that no harm would befall him, and that he would be back. The 
uncle called the boy to go with him after some ducks and eggs. 
They passed several places abounding in ducks and eggs, and each 
time that the boy suggested, “‘ Let us take these and go back,” the 
uncle replied: “Oh, no! There are better ducks and eggs farther 
on.” At last they came to a steep bluff, and, looking down, saw a 
great many ducks and eggs. ‘Go down carefully, nephew, and 
gather those ducks and eggs. Be quick, and come back as soon as 
you can,” 

The boy saw the trap at a glance, and prepared for it by taking 
the eagle-down in each hand, between thumb and finger. As the 
boy took a step or two downward, the uncle gave him a push, caus- 
ing him to lose his footing. ‘He will never come back alive from 
here,” smiled the uncle to himself, as he walked back. If he had 
remained awhile longer and looked down before going, he would 
have seen the boy descending gently instead of falling. The eagle- 
down kept him up in the air, and he lighted at his own pleasure safe 
and sound. After gathering all the ducks and eggs he wanted, he 
ascended by holding up the down, as before, and blowing under it. 
Up, up he went, and in a short time stood on the summit. It was 
night before he sighted his uncle’s home. At the door he deposited 
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the birds and eggs, and shouted : “ Here, uncle, are the ducks and 
eggs.” 

“ What! back again!” exclaimed the man very much mortified. 
His wife again pleaded with him to leave the boy in peace. “ You 
will come to grief, if you don’t,” she said. “No; he cannot hurt 
me,” he replied angrily, and spent the remainder of the night think- 
ing and planning. 

Although he assured them that he would return, the boy’s parents 
did not have much faith in it ; for he found them on his return weep- 
ing for him. This grieved him. “Why do you weep?” he said. 
“Didn't I say I would come back? He can take me to no place 
from which I cannot come back.” 

In the evening of the third day the aunt appeared and said that 
her husband wished the boy. He told his parents not to be dis- 
turbed, and promised to come back soon. This time the uncle 
invited him to go with him after clams. The clams were very 
large, large enough to inclose a man. It was ebb tide, and they 
found plenty of clams not far from the beach. The boy suggested 
that they take these and go back, but the uncle put him off with, 
‘There are better clams farther out.” They waded into the water, 
and then the man noticed an extraordinarily large clam. “Take him,” 
he said, but when the boy bent over, the clam took him in. So 
confident was Unnatural Uncle of his success this time that he 
uttered not a word, but with a triumphant grin on his face anda 
wave of his hand he walked away. The boy tried to force the valves 
apart, but not succeeding, he cut the ligament with his piece of a 
knife, compelling the clam to open up little by little until he was 
able to hop out. He gathered some clams, and left them at his 
uncle's door as if nothing had happened. The man, on hearing the 
boy’s voice outside, was almost beside himself with rage. His wife 
did not attempt to pacify him. “I will say nothing more,” she said. 
“T have warned you, and if you persist in your ways, you will suffer.” 

The next day Unnatural Uncle was busy making a box. 

“ What is it for ?”’ asked his wife. 

“ A plaything for our nephew,” he replied. 

In the evening the boy was sent for. On leaving his parents, he 
said: “ Do not feel uneasy about my absence. This time I may be 
away a long time, but I will come back nevertheless.” 

“ Nephew, here is something to amuse you,” said his uncle. “Get 
inside of it, so that I may see whether it fits you.” It fitted him, so 
did the lid the box, and the rope the lid. He felt himself borne 
along, and from the noise of the waves he knew it was to the sea. 
The box was lowered, and with a shove it was set adrift. It was 
stormy, the waves beat over the box, and several times he gave him- 
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self up as lost. How long he drifted he had no idea ; but at last he 
heard the waves dashing against the beach, and his heart rejoiced. 
Louder, and louder did the joyful peal sound. He gathered himself 
together for the sudden stop which soon came, only to feel himself 
afloat again the next moment. This experience he went through 
several times, before the box finally stopped and he realized he was 
on land once more. 

As he lay there, many thoughts passed through his mind: where 
was he? was any one living there? would he be saved? or would 
the flood-tide set him adrift again? what were his people at home 
doing? These, and many other thoughts passed through his brain, 
when he was startled by hearing voices, which he recognized, a little 
later, as women’s. This is what he heard: — 

“T saw the box first,” said one. 

“No, I saw it first,” said the other. 

“Tam sure I saw it before you,” said the first speaker again, 
“and, therefore, it is mine.” 

“Well, you may have the box, but its contents shall belong to 
me,” replied the other. 

They picked up the box, and began to carry it, but finding it 
somewhat heavy and being anxious to know what it contained, they 
stopped to untie it. 

“If there are many things in there, I shall have some of them,” 
said the first speaker, who rued her bargain. The other one said 
nothing. Great was their surprise on beholding him. He was in 
turn surprised to see two such beautiful girls, the large village, the 
numerous people, and their peculiar appearance, for he was among 
the Eagle people in Eagle land. The full grown people, like the full 
grown eagles, had white faces and heads, while those of the young 
people, like those of young eagles, were dark. Eagle skins were 
hanging about all over the village ; and it amused him to watch some 
of the people put on their eagle skins and change to eagles, and 
after flying around, take them off and become human beings again. 

The girls, being the daughters of the village chief, led the boy to 
their father, each claiming him. When he had heard them both, the 
chief gave the boy to the older girl (the second speaker). With her 
he lived happily, but his thoughts would very often wander back to 
his former home, the people there, his parents; and the thought of 
his uncle’s cruelty to them would make his heart ache. His wife 
noted these spells of depression, and questioned him about them 
until he told her of his parents and uncle. She, like a good wife, 
bade him cheer up, and then went to have a talk with her father. 
He sent for his son-in-law, and advised him to put on his (chief's) 
eagle skin, soar up high until he could see his village, fly over there, 
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visit his parents, and bring them back with him. He did as he was 
told, and in a short time found himself in the village. Although he 
could see all other people, his parents were not in sight. 

This was in the evening. During the night he went out to sea, 
brought back a large whale, and placed it on the beach, knowing 
that all the villagers would come out for the meat. The first person 
to come to the village beach in the morning was Unnatural Uncle; 
and when he saw the whale, he aroused the village, and a little later 
all, except the boy’s father and mother, were there, cutting and stor- 
ing up the whale. His parents were not permitted to come near the 
whale, and when some of the neighbors left some meat at their 
house, Unnatural Uncle scolded, and forbade it being done again. 
“IT can forgive him the killing of my brothers, the attempts on my 
life, but I will revenge his treatment of my parents.” With these 
thoughts in his mind, the eagle left his perch, and flew over to the 
crowd. He circled over its head a little while, and then made a 
swoop at his uncle. ‘“ Ah, he knows that I am chief, and the whale 
is mine, and he asks me for a piece of meat.”” Saying this, he threw 
a piece of meat at the eagle. The second time the eagle descended 
it was still nearer the man’s head, but he tried to laugh it off, and 
turn it to his glory. The people, however, did not see it that way, 
and warned him to keep out of the eagle’s clutches, for the eagle 
meant mischief. When the eagle dropped the third time, it was 
so near his head that he fell on his face. The fourth time the eagle 
swooped him, and flew off with him. 

Not far from the shore was a high and steep rock, and on its sum- 
mit the eagle put down the man, placing himself opposite. When 
he had taken off the skin, and disclosed himself, he said to his trem- 
bling uncle: “I could have forgiven you the death of my brothers, 
the four attempts on my life, but for the cruel treatment of my par- 
ents you shall pay. The whale I brought was for my parents and 
others, and not for you alone; but you took entire possession of it, 
and would not allow them even to approach it. I will not kill you 
without giving you a chance for your life. Swim back to the shore, 
and you shall be spared.” As he could not swim, Unnatural Uncle 
supplicated his nephew to take him back, but the latter, putting on 
the eagle skin, and hardening his eagle heart, clutched him, and from 
a dizzy height in the air dropped him into the sea. 

From the beach the crowd watched the fatal act, understood and 
appreciated it, and, till it was dark, continued observing, from the 
distance, the eagle. When all had retired, he pulled off the skin, 
and set out for his father’s barrabara. He related to his parents his 
adventures, and invited them to accompany him to his adopted land, 
to which they gladly consented. Early in the morning he put on 
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again his skin, and, taking a parent in each claw, flew with them to 
Eagle land, and there they are living now. 


IX. THE BOY WHO BECAME A MINK. 


In a small barrabara, away from other barrabaras and other people, 
lived an old woman and her young grandson. While the boy was 
small, the grandmother supplied both with food and clothing by 
hunting and fishing. She also taught him how to hunt and fish; 
and when nearly full grown, she surprised him one morning by tell- 
ing him that a one-hatch bidarka (which she had made unbeknown 
to him) was on the beach ready for him. 

It was there, sure enough, equipped and ready for hunting. He 
was supremely happy; for he had obtained that which for years he 
had been looking forward to. Every morning he went out hunting 
and fishing, and in the evening returned loaded with fish and game. 
In a little while he became very skilful in the handling of the bi- 
darka, and daily ventured farther and farther out to sea. 

His grandmother called him one morning, and said to him: ‘Son, 
you may go anywhere, except into yonder bay, and you will be safe ; 
if you ever go there, you will never return to me. Take this mink 
skin, put it into the nose of your bidarka; this bag containing four 
tiny bows and arrows keep about your person. Should you ever be 
in trouble, turn to them, and they will help you.” 

He promised never to venture inside the bay, accepted the gifts, 
and disposed of them as he was told. 

In those days, when this boy lived, there were no winds at all ; 
the waters were always smooth and calm. One could go long dis- 
tances from shore, and not be in danger of the winds and the waves. 
Not many days after the promise to his grandmother, the boy, while 
pursuing a seal, went much farther from shore than one would dare 
go now, and when he finally stopped paddling, after killing the seal, 
he found himself at the mouth of the bay. 

The interior of the bay looked so inviting and alluring that he 
laughed at his grandmother’s fears, and steered for the beautiful 
island in the middle of the bay. He beached his bidarka, took the 
mink skin, and started for the summit of a hill where he noticed a 
barrabara. As he began to ascend, large rocks came rolling down, 
blocking his way and nearly crushing him. The farther up he went 
the more difficult and dangerous it became. In order to save him- 
self he jumped into a hole. The rocks fell over the hole, covered 
and blocked it. 

He tried vainly to get out ; the rocks were too heavy to be pushed 
off, and the openings too small to crawl through. While thinking 
over the situation, the mink skin occurred to him. Seizing it, he 
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commenced chewing and stretching it until he pulled it over his head. 
As he did that, he changed into a mink. By scratching and squeez- 
ing, leaping and dodging, he escaped from his prison, and reached 
the summit, where he was surprised to see that all the rocks came 
from the barrabara. 

Taking off the mink skin and becoming a boy again, he went into 
the barrabara. On the floor sat a very large woman making mats. 
When she saw him, she screamed in a loud and angry voice : — 

“Who told you to come here!” 

Reaching behind her, she pulled out a long, sharp spear and threw 
it at him. Before the spear reached him, he changed himself into a 
mink ; the spear went over his head, sticking into the wall. Quickly 
assuming his boyish shape, he grabbed the spear, and called to her: 
“ Change and save yourself if you can!” and hurled it at her, cutting 
her in two. 

A loud report and earthquake followed his action. The barrabara 
trembled, tumbled in, and he was again a prisoner. His mink skin 
came into good use; by scratching and dodging he managed to 
crawl out and run down to the shore, and, after pulling off the skin, 
pushed the bidarka out and started homeward. 

He had not gone very far when he heard some one calling, and 
on looking around saw people on the shore motioning to him. An 
old man greeted him as he landed, and taking him by the hand, led 
him into a barrabara where sat several girls. Pointing to one of 
them, he said: “ You can have her for a wife.” 

This made him very happy, and glad he did not obey his grand- 
mother. A dish of seal meat was placed before him, and after eat- 
ing, they all lay down to sleep. The following morning the old man 
asked him to go to the woods, and bring wood for sled runners. In 
his position of prospective son-in-law he could not refuse any request 
of his prospective father-in-law, so he went. 

A gruesome sight met his gaze on entering the woods. Human 
bones and skeletons were scattered everywhere ; and he began to 
fear lest another trap was laid for him. He went about his work, 
however, and the woods soon rang with the reports of his axe. 

A very frightful and horrible noise coming from the interior of 
the woods made him stop. The nearer it came the more terrible 
it sounded. “It must be a wild beast coming to eat me up,” he 
thought. 

Soon a very ferocious beast appeared and came running towards 
him. The boy looked for his mink skin; it was not about him, for 
he had left it in the bidarka; but still he had his bows and arrows. 
Quickly pulling them out of the bag, he sent one tiny arrow into the 
side of the monster, knocking him over; and when another arrow 
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pierced the other side, he ceased kicking. Approaching him to 
withdraw the arrows, the boy found him dead. 

On his return to the barrabara, after finishing his work, the old 
man looked surprised and uneasy — the old man was a shaman, and 
had been in the habit of sending strangers into the woods to be 
killed by the monster, and then eating them — and asked the boy : — 

“Did you see or hear anything strange in the woods ?” 

“ No, I did not,” the boy replied. 

The morning of the second day, while the boy was eating break- 
fast, the old shaman from outside called to him : — 

“ The girls want you to come out and swim with them!” 

To refuse would have been unmanly, so he went to the beach, un- 
dressed himself, taking, however, the mink skin; for he suspected 
trouble, and swam after the girls, who were some distance from him. 
As he advanced, they retreated ; and when almost up to them, a big 
whale appeared between them, and before he knew what to do, he 
was in the whale’s mouth. In there, the boy put on the mink skin, 
and when the whale appeared on the surface, the boy escaped 
through the blow-hole, and swam for the shore. 

When the shaman saw him, he was vexed and troubled, saying to 
himself: “ He is the first one that I could not overcome, but I will.” 

That evening he had again a supper of seal meat; his bride sat 
where he could see her, but he dared not talk to her. 

Early next morning the old man called him to have another swim 
with the girls. On the beach was a large whale, and the girls were 
climbing on his tail. When they were all on, he switched his tail, 
sending them through the air some distance into the sea. 

The girls dared the boy do likewise. Stripping himself, and un- 
noticed by them —they were quite a distance from him—he took 
a tiny arrow in each hand. Instead of at once climbing on the tail, 
he approached the head of the whale. Sticking the arrows into the 
head, he asked the girls : — 

“Am I to get on here?” 

“No, further down,” they answered. 

He stuck the arrows into the whale, as he moved down towards 
the tail, repeating the same question and receiving the same answer. 
When he finally stood on the tail, it did not move; for the whale 
was dead. The girls, after waiting some time, swam to the shore to 
report to the shaman, who returned with them only to find the 
whale lifeless. Furious was the shaman; and in his heart he swore 
he would yet eat the boy. 

The following morning the old man asked the boy whether he had 


any relatives, mother or grandmother, whom he would like to go and 


see before he settled down with them. 
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“TI have a grandmother,” said the boy, and went off that day. 

Paddling first on one side of the bidarka, and then on the other, 
he was making good progress, when all of a sudden the mink skin 
startled him by calling to him: “ Look out, you are in danger!” 
He looked ahead ; there was nothing dangerous there, so he paddled 
on. Again the mink skin called to him: “Look out, you are in 
danger!” Ahead everything was safe; but as he looked behind, he 
was almost overcome with fear ; for a huge wave, high as a moun- 
tain, was coming his way, and would soon overtake and overwhelm 
him. As quickly as he could, he shot one of his arrows into the 
wave, breaking it, and he was once more safe. 

Towards evening he steered for the shore, in order to eat and rest 
there, and when near the shore, a large sea monster appeared and 
swallowed bim, bidarka and all. He pulled out and put on the mink 
skin, and when an opportunity offered itself, he escaped through the 
monster’s gills, and swam to the shore. 

His grandmother, who was also a shaman, had been watching the 
grandson's doings, though far away, punished the monster by send- 
ing two large ravens to peck his eyes out. 

Being on shore, and without a bidarka, the boy started to walk 
home. He did not take off the mink skin, and so was still a mink. 
On the way he came to a large lake, abounding in fish; there he 
stopped, fed on the fish he caught, and in a short time became ac- 
quainted with the minks of the neighborhood. This easy life pleased 
him so well that he decided to remain there ; and there (in the neigh- 
borhood of Kodiak) he is at present. The shamans, only, can tell 
him apart from the other minks. 


X. THE SAD FATE OF UCHATNGIAK. 


It was a very large settlement, and over it presided only one chief. 
This chief had a son whom, from babyhood, he kept secluded ina 
barrabara. Two men watched continuously over him, giving him no 
opportunity either to go or look out. The boy, Uchatngiak, as he 
grew up and heard the shouts of the men who were shooting ducks 
in the bay with their bows and arrows, the laughter of others, play- 
ing “‘nabada” (a stick is set up and stones thrown at it), the cheer- 
ing of still others, testing their skill of marksmanship on a piece of 
kelp, tried in vain to guess the reason of his seclusion. One day in 
early spring, being very restless and hearing more noise than usual, 
he decided to see what was going on outside. While one man was 
after fresh water, he sent the other one to fetch him some roots, 
and in the mean time pulled out the seal-intestine window, and 
looked out. A rapturous sight greeted him: the green grass, the 
flowers just beginning to bloom, the clear sky overhead, the young 
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men happy and sportive, hunting and playing games ; he gazed till 
blinded by tears, then fell on his bed, and wept. 

The guards on their return, finding him in this condition, were 
frightened, thinking he was ill, or what was worse, perhaps he had 
looked out ; in that case they would be severely punished. He would 
not answer their many questions at first; but when he became com- 
posed, told them everything, and ordered them to go to his father, 
and say to him that he desired to go and stay outside. One of the 
men went to the chief, and reported to him what happened and how 
it happened, and delivered the son’s message. The chief thought 
a while, and then said : “ My son is now grown up, he may come and 
live outside.” 

The chief ordered some of his servants to dress his son in a sea- 
otter parka and torbarsars, to spread skins on the ground for him 
to walk on, to place a bearskin on the roof of the barrabara for him 
to sit on; others of his servants he sent through the village, invit- 
ing the people to come and see his son, concerning whom they knew 
nothing. Uchatngiak, seated on the barrabara, gazed with aston- 
ishment on all the people and wonders about him. Five white 
geese, who happened to fly by just then, had a special fascination for 
him, and he eyed them till they settled down some distance off. 
“People hunt them. I too will go and hunt them,” thought he. 
Sending his guards away on different errands, he snatched a bow 
and arrow, and started after the geese. 

When he came to the place where the geese seemed to alight, he 
saw a lake and in it five beautiful girls bathing and enjoying them- 
selves. In order to get a better look at them, he began sneaking 
around the lake, and, while doing so, came across five white geese 
skins. Taking one, the smallest, he sat down at a distance to see 
what would happen. Pretty soon the girls, who were sisters, came 
out of the water, and walked to the place where they left their skins. 
The four older sisters were soon ready to fly, but waited impatiently 
for the youngest sister. ‘Do hurry, we must be going,” they called. 

“T have looked all around here for my skin, but I cannot find it,” 
she weepingly said. The others joined with her in the fruitless 
search, until Uchatngiak was espied, when the four geese flew up 
and away, and the girl ran to him, and begged: “O give me back 
my skin.” Looking at her beautiful form, he said: “ No, I will not 
give it back to you.” He dressed her in his parka and torbarsars, 
and asked her to come home with him. For ten days she lived with 
him in his barrabara before his mother learned the fact, but she said 
nothing. During the day Uchatngiak hunted, and his wife went 
to the lake to feed on the delicate grasses that geese like so well. 
In this manner the young couple lived happily together until the 
following spring. A son was born to them in the mean while. 
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Uchatngiak had a very meddlesome sister, who disliked her 
strange sister-in-law, and often, in speaking with other women, would 
remark that her sister-in-law had a peculiar mouth, resembling that 
of a goose, and that, whenever she laughed, she covered her mouth, 
so that no one could see her teeth. One day, while Uchatngiak was 
away from home, his sister called and shamefully abused his wife, 
and called her a goose. The wife endured the abuse a long time, 
and then, putting on her goose skin, flew out through the hole in 
the roof and away. An alarm was given, that a goose flew out of 
the chief’s son’s house; and some chased after her, but in vain. 
Uchatngiak, when he returned and found his wife gone, grieved for 
her, and complained bitterly. 

Several years passed. The boy, who was now five years old, was 
in the habit of going everywhere with his father. One day they 
were on the beach, Uchatngiak was fixing his bidarka, and the boy 
was amusing himself with a bow and arrow; while there, five geese 
flew right over their heads, and lighted on the rocks near the point. 
The boy noticed them, and said: “ Father, I will go and shoot them.” . 
Not returning soon, the father went to look for him, and could not 
find him, but in the distance saw the five white geese flying. “His 
mother joined her sisters, and they came and took my son from 
me !’’*he cried out, and felt very miserable and lonely. 

This happened in the fall; and he decided to go immediately in 
search of his wife and son. He took with him a stone hatchet, five 
dried salmon, and one sour salmon. (Formerly, the Aleuts buried 
the salmon for the winter, and when they took them out, the salmon 
were “sour.”) Eastward he went a half of the winter before anything 
unusual broke into the monotony of his journey. One day, while 
following a very narrow path, he came upon two fierce foxes fighting 
in the path. He asked them several times to let him pass, but they 
heeded him not ; finally, one of the foxes said to him: “Give us your 
sour salmon, and we will let you pass.” Dividing the salmon in two 
parts, he threw one part to one side and the other to the other side 
of the path; and while the foxes rushed for the fish, he passed on. 
From the top of the mountain which he ascended, he saw in the val- 
ley below smoke coming out of a small barrabara, and a path lead- 
ing down toit. The path led him to the door of the barrabara, and 
when he pushed it in, he saw a very stout woman seated on the 
floor, making fine sinew threads. “May I come in?” he asked. 
Without raising her head, she replied: “If you are alive, you may, 
if a ghost, do not.” 

“T am alive,” and walked in. 

“What do you want?” she asked, still without raising her head. 

“I wish to know where my wife and son are?” 
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“T will not tell you, but if you give me half of a dried salmon, I 
will tell you how you may find out.” 

He gave her what she asked, and when she had eaten it, she said: 
“Go to the top of yonder hill, there you will see two paths, one 
leading to the right and the other to the left. Follow the one to 
the right until you come to my brother who will tell you where they 
are.” Giving her the other half of the salmon also, he walked up 
the hill, took the path to the right, and followed it many days with- 
out seeing a sign of habitation. At last, one evening, while in a 
very narrow path, he heard a noise and then some one singing very 
softly. The music led him to the beach where an old man sat, sing- 
ing and chopping off chips from a large stick. On closer observa- 
tion, he noted that the smallest chips on falling into the water turned 
to trout, the larger chips became humpback salmon, the still larger 
ones changed to dog-salmon, those next to the largest were trans- 
formed to king-salmon, and the largest chips swam away silver- 
salmon. He crept closely behind the old man, watched him, and 
thought : “If I could get the stone hatchet, he would be obliged to 
tell me where they are.” The old man continued singing and chop- 
ping, and, once, as he raised up the hatchet to cut off a king-salmon, 
it slipped from his hand, falling at the feet of Uchatngiak. When 
the old man turned around, and saw the stranger, he said: — - 

“ You have my hatchet.” 

“No, I have it not ; but if you will tell me where my wife and son 
are, I will give you your old hatchet and a new one besides.” 

“ Give them to me;”’ and when he had them, he said, “ I am about 
to cut off a king-salmon. Just as soon as he appears in the water, 
clutch him and hold fast to him; he will take you to your wife and 
son.” 

He grabbed the salmon, the salmon seized his clothes, and away 
they went through weeds and kelp, current and stream, along the 
bottom of the sea, then gradually in shallow and shallower water and 
sandy bottom. Close to the shore he looked up and saw his son, 
with a bow and arrow in his hand, eying the salmon. With his feet 
he steered the salmon close to the boy who shot and killed the sal- 
mon, and, on pulling him out, was greatly surprised to see his father 
sticking on. 

“Where is your mother?” 

“In the barrabara,” the boy replied. 

“ Go and tell her that I wish to see her.” 

“ You had better wait outside until I go and see about it.” 

The boy started off, and, when he came near the barrabara, com- 
menced to cry. Going to his aunt Akcheten, he said: “ Uchatngiak 
fell down; go and bring him in.” She pushed him aside, saying : 
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“We left him afar off; and we cannot go now in winter and bring 
him in.” From her he went to aunt Chavillo, Qulo, and Podonigyuk, 
who put him off in the same manner as aunt Akcheten. Leaving 
them, he approached his mother, saying, “‘ Uchatngiak fell down ; go 
and bring him in.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Outside the barrabara.” 

She looked, and there, as the boy said, sat Uchatngiak. She 
seemed glad to see him, and began questioning him: “ Why and 
how did you come here? You cannot live with us. This is “ Bird 
Heaven.” (The Aleuts believed that the birds, on leaving Alaska 
in the fall, went to a place somewhere above the earth, known as 
Bird Heaven or Bird Home.) 

“T came to see my wife and son. Can you not manage to keep 
me with you a short time ?”’ he pleaded. 

They promised to keep him, if he would promise not to go out of 
the barrabara. The village in which he now found himself was very 
large, containing many inhabitants of various colors: some red, 
others black, still others a mixture of colors; in fact, people of all 
colors and shades conceivable. In the early spring evenings his 
wife, her sisters, and the boy, putting on their goose skins, would 
fly away and not return until dawn. Before going, they made him 
pledge not to leave the barrabara ; but during the night, as he heard 
many people talking, and strange and mysterious noises outside, he 
wished that he could go out and solve the mystery. Later in the 
spring, instead of going in the evenings and returning in the morn- 
ings, his folks flew away in the morning, and remained away all day. 
He begged to be taken along, but they paid no attention to the 
request. 

In one end of the village was an extraordinarily large barrabara, 
and thither, he noticed, the different people, his own among them, 
gathered and remained the whole day. Two days he observed them 
assemble without learning their doings; on the third day his curios- 
ity overcame him. Sneaking out of the house, he crawled to the 
barrabara, and, pushing aside the grass and sticks, peeped in. The 
interior was filled with birds, dressing and painting themselves with 
the variously colored rocks lying about. Everybody was already 
dressed or dressing, except two who were still naked. Akcheten 
and Chavillo spied him, and, turning to Agoiyuan (his wife), said, 
“ Uchatngiak is peeping.” The alarm was given instantly, and the 
birds hurried to dress the two naked ones, sea-gull and raven. In 
the excitement the raven was painted black all over and the sea-gull 
all white, which colors they have retained to this day. Uchatngiak 
had seen enough, and hastened home; and when the family returned 
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he was scolded severely, and told that the following day the whole 
village would depart. He pleaded not to be left behind until they 
finally consented to take him with them. The eagle was asked to 
take him on his back and carry him across safely; but when the 
raven heard of this arrangement, she came coaxing and begging to 
be allowed to carry him. 

“You will soon tire, and you might hurt him,” the sisters, refus- 
ing her, said. 

“If I tire, and I will not, I will turn over, and you can all see.” 

She coaxed so long that they promised to let her try. The next 
day all the birds left Bird Heaven earthward. Uchatngiak was 
- perched on the raven’s back, with the other birds around them to 
render assistance should it be needed. When about half way across, 
the raven began to turn over, but soon steadied herself. 

“Let the eagle carry him, let the eagle carry him ; you are tired, 
you will drop him,” they all began to clamor. 

“Tam not tired, and I can carry him myself,” she haughtily re- 
plied. 

They had gone only a little farther when, without warning, the 
raven went down with her burden into the deep sea. All the other 
birds hovered about the spot of the accident, ready to do what they 
could. The eagle had his claws in position to snatch Uchatngiak 
when he should come to the surface. But the same Uchatngiak 
never appeared ; for he was changed to a white whale. The raven 
became a drifting, large-rooted tree-trunk. Seeing the sad ending, 
the geese left the mournful spot, and in time came to the earth 
where they laid eggs, and hatched them, and have continued doing 
so ever since. 


F. A. Golder. 
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A PEQUOT-MOHEGAN WITCHCRAFT TALE. 


It is not generally known that a small colony of about fifty In- 
dians of mixed blood who call themselves Mohegans still exists at 
Mohegan near Norwich, Conn. These people have practically lost 
their language, but they still retain a wealth of folk-lore tales. It 
was my good fortune about two years ago to establish friendly rela- 
tions with these Indians and to collect from them some of their 
stories, as well as such linguistic material as I could gather. Their 
ancient and obsolescent speech is still known to two old women, 
from one of whom, Mrs. Fidelia Fielding, I obtained the following 
extraordinary tale. Professor J. Dyneley Prince, who coéperated 
with me in a technical article on the subject! of the present dialect 
of Mrs. Fielding, has, I think, definitely shown that her idiom isa 
last echo of the Pequot tongue, and not a variant of the Lenape 
Mohegan language which was still spoken at Stockbridge, Mass., in 
the beginning of the nineteeath century. 

The name Mohegan, which is the only one which our Connecti- 
cut Indians know for their clan, probably arose from an early con- 
fusion of terms. The present Pequot-Mohegans have a tradition 
that they originally came from the Lenape Mohegan country in the 
Hudson Valley, an idea which is in harmony with the ancient Pequot 
legends regarding their primitive habitat. I have suggested in the 
above mentioned article that the pame Mohegan may have been first 
applied as a distinctive appellation to the rebellious band of Uncas 
which separated in the seventeenth century from the main body of 
the Pequots. The name Mohegan may have been adopted because 
of the Indians’ belief in their Lenape Mohegan origin. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the Pequot language was a very different 
Algic dialect from the idiom of the Lenape Mohegans. 


THE TALE OF CHAHNAMEED. 


Long ago there lived a man upon an island? some distance from 
the mainland. His name was Chahnameed, the great eater, the 
glutton. On the island he had a house, and in a cove near by he 
kept two canoes. One day, as he stood on the beach looking toward 
the mainland, he saw something moving, but he could not make out 


1 See “The Modern Pequots and their Language,” by J. Dyneley Prince and 
F. G. Speck in the American Anthropologist, April, 1903. 

2 Mrs. Fielding asserts that some of the old Mohegans considered this island 
to be in one of the coves near Massapeag, Conn. I agree with her, however, in 
thinking it more probable that it was in the region of the Great Lakes or of the 
upper Hudson River, which was the traditional seat of this people. 
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what it was. He looked for some time, and then saw that it was a 
beautiful young girl walking along the beach. He said to himself : 
“ She is looking for shells to put on her dress;” for her garment was 
of buckskin covered with colored beads, shells, and fringe. She was 
very beautiful, and Chahnameed thought so. So he put his hands 
about his mouth, and called to her. When she looked up, he called 
to her, and asked her to come over and live with him. The girl 
hesitated, but Chahnameed urged her, and at last she consented. 
Then he got into one of the canoes, and paddled to the mainland. 
When he got there, the girl said: “I will come back, but first I 
must go and get my mortar and pestle.” So she went away to her 
village, and Chahnameed waited for her. When she came back, she 
had a mortar, a pestle, and some eggs. Then he took her in the 
canoe, and paddled to the island, and after that they lived together 
for a long time. 

Now Chahnameed was accustomed to stay away from home for 
long periods, during which his wife did not know what he did, or 
where he went. She did not like this, but said nothing to him 
about it. After a while, however, she made up her mind that she 
would leave him, for she did not like to be left alone so long. 
Quietly she set about making some dolls. She made a great many,! 
decorating them with paint and shells, but one doll was made larger 
than the rest. These she put away, so that her husband should not 
find them. Waiting until he had departed as usual one day, she 
took her mortar and pestle and some eggs down to the canoe. This 
canoe Chahnameed had left at home. Then she went back to the 
house, and got the dolls, which she put against the walls in different 
places, all facing the centre. The large one she put in the bed, and 
covered it up with robes. Before she left, she put a little dried dung 
about each doll, and then crawled into the bed, and voided her excre- 
ment where the large doll lay. She then left her handiwork, went 
down to the canoe, and paddled away towards the mainland. In the 
canoe were the mortar, pestle, and eggs. 

By and by Chahnameed came home. When he got to the house 
he looked for his wife, but did not find her. Then he went in and 
looked around. He saw the dolls, and went over towards one. Im- 
mediately the one against the wall behind him began to scream. 
When he turned around to look at it, the first one began to scream. 
Every time he turned to look at one doll, the one that was behind 
him would begin to scream. He did not know what they were. 
Soon he saw that something was in the bed, and, taking a big stick, 
he went over to it. He struck the large doll that was under the 

' Judging from the gestures of the narrator, the height of the dolls must have 


been about two feet. The large one was about three and a half feet high. 
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robes, thinking that it might be his wife. The large doll then 
screamed louder than the others. He pulled down the robes, and 
saw that it was only a doll. Then he threw down his stick, and ran 
down to his canoe. He knew that his wife had departed, for he saw 
that the mortar and pestle were gone. 

When he got to the shore, he put his hands to his eyes, and looked 
for a long time towarc the mainland. Soon he saw her paddling 
very hard for the land. He leaped into his canoe, and went after 
her. He soon began to gain, and before long he was almost up to 
her, and would have caught her, had she not suddenly crept to the 
stern of her canoe, and, lifting up the mortar, thrown it out into the 
water. Immediately the water where the mortar fell became mor- 
tars. When Chahnameed got there, he could go no farther. But 
he jumped out of his canoe and dragged it over the mortars, then 
pushed it into the water and jumped into it again. He paddled very 
hard to catch her up. His wife paddled very hard, too. But again 
he began to gain, and soon almost caught her. As before, however, 
she crept back to the stern, and raising the pestle, threw it over. 
Where it fell, the water became pestles. Then she paddled on 
again, very hard. Chahnameed could not pass these pestles either, 
so he jumped out and dragged the canoe over them; then jumped 
in and paddled as hard as he could to catch up. Again he began to 
gain, and almost caught her. But his wife crept to the stern of her 
canoe, and threw out all the eggs. Where the eggs fell, the water 
turned to eggs. Chahnameed could not get through these either. 
So he jumped out and dragged the canoe over them as before. This 
time he had to work very hard to get through the eggs, but at last 
succeeded. He paddled harder than ever, and soon began to catch 
up again. Now he would have caught her, for she had nothing more 
to throw out. But she stopped paddling, and stood up. Quickly 
she raised her hand to her head, and from the top pulled out a long 
hair. Then she drew it through her fingers, and immediately it be-. 
came stiff like a spear. Chahnameed thought he was going to catch 
her now; he did not see what she was doing. When he got quite 
near, she balanced the hair-spear in her hand, and hurled it at him. 
She threw it straight ; it hit him in the forehead, and he fell out of 
the canoe, and sank. He was dead. This all happened a very long 
time ago, back in the beginning of the world. The woman went 


back to her people. She was a Mohegan. 
Frank G. Speck. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 
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THE NAME “CHAHNAMEED.” 


Tue name of the hero of the above tale is very puzzling. I am 
inclined to believe that it contains the elements chd(m), a particle 
denoting excess (cf. the Ojibwe tchag-akisan, “I burn it up entirely,” 
and the Abenaki w-cha-m' gwig’dahen, “he jumped very far,”) and mi 
“to eat,” z. e. “one who eats excessively.” The usual Pequot verb 
“to eat” is mich, of which the participial form would be méfchit, so 
that we should expect here chanamitchit as the correct form. On the 
other hand, there is a participial form of mestsé, “ eat,” in Abenaki = 
mihtdit, “they who eat,” a cognate of which may be represented here 
in Mr. Speck’s ending, -meed = mthit, “one who eats.” Cha(n) also 
appears in Abenaki in the well-known word chanibia “ stop paddling 
altogether!” Here cha has almost the force of “cease,” which it 
could easily get as a secondary meaning. Ido not believe that there 
is any connection between this cha and the Abenaki cohortative cha / 
equivalent to our ejaculation “ hi!” 

It is interesting to notice that the witch in the above story uses 
her own dung to give a temporary life to the dolls. It is easy to see 
how such an idea originated among a primitive people. The Finke 
River Australian natives still give the foreskin of a newly circum- 
cised boy to his younger brother, who is made to eat it with the 
idea of becoming tall and strong by means of his elder brother's 
“strength.” The freshly cut foreskin is also worn as a charm by : 
women in certain Australian tribes (“ The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia,” pp. 250, 251, Spencer and Gillen). 

F. Dyneley Prince. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 
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A CHEYENNE OBSTACLE MYTH. 


In the Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vi. p. 44, I printed 
“ A Blackfoot Sun and Moon Myth,” which possessed one or two 
interesting features. Of these the chief was that individuals who 
were being pursued threw behind them certain objects or things, 
which formed barriers to the advance of the pursuer, to be sur- 
mounted only with difficulty, and so served to delay, if not to stop, 
the pursuit. This belief, which is extremely common in the folk-lore 
of the Old World, I was unaware of among our Indians up to the 
time when I heard the Blackfoot story referred to. 

Among the Cheyennes I find a tale which contains this same ele- 
ment, as well as others which suggest that it may be a variant of a 
Blackfoot story, though its latter half more closely resembles an- 
other Blackfoot story which I have called “ The Lost Children,” and 
in the Cheyenne story the father is the villain, while in the Black- 
foot story he is kindly and well disposed. 

The mih/ni, which takes the réle of the snake lover, is a mythical 


underwater monster, having the shape of a four-legged long-tailed 


reptile, sometimes with one or two horns, and sometimes more or 
less covered with hair. It is one of a considerable group of under- 
water animals found in the Cheyenne, as in the Blackfoot, religious 
system. 


Once there was a lonely lodge, where lived a man, his wife, and 
two children —a girl anda boy. In front of the lodge, not far off, 
was a great lake, and a plain trail leading from the lodge down to 
the shore where they used to go for water. 

Every day the man used to go hunting, but before starting he 
would paint his woman red all over, —her face, her arms, and her 
whole body. But at night, when he returned, he would always find 
her clean —the paint all washed off. 

When he started out to hunt, she would go for water, leaving the 
children alone in the lodge ; when she returned with the water, the 
paint would all be gone, and her hair unbraided. She always man- 
aged to get back with her water just before her husband arrived. 
He never brought in any meat. 

Her husband thought it strange that every day, when he returned 
at night, the paint that he had put on his wife in the morning had 
disappeared, but he asked her no questions. One day he said to his 
daughter, “‘ What does your mother do every day? When I go out, 
I paint her, and when I get back, she has no paint on.” 

The girl replied, ‘‘ Whenever you start out hunting, she goes for 
water, and she is usually gone for a long time.” 
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The next day, before he started out, the man painted his wife as 
usual, and then took his bow and arrows, and went out of the lodge. 
But instead of going off in the direction in which he usually went 
to hunt, he went around and down to the shore of the lake, and dug 
a hole in the sand, and buried himself there, leaving a little place 
where he could look out. He was going to watch. 

The man had not been long hidden when he saw his wife coming, 
carrying a bucket. When she had come near to the water’s edge, 
she slipped off her dress, and unbraided her hair; and then walked 
on, and sat down close to the water, saying, “‘ Nd sha ch’, I am here.” 
Soon the man saw the water begin to move, and a mih‘ni rose from 
the water, and crawled out on the land, and crept up to the woman, 
and wrapped itself al] about her, and licked off all the red paint that 
was on her body. 

When the man saw this, he rose from his hiding-place, and rushed 
down to the pair, and cut the monster to pieces with his knife, and 
cut off his wife’s head. The pieces of the monster crept and rolled 
back into the water — they were not seen again. The man cut off 
the woman’s arms at the elbow, and her legs at the knees, and threw 
the pieces and her head into the water, saying, “Take your wife.” 
Then he opened the body, and took out a side of her ribs. He 
skinned the side of ribs, and then returned to the lodge. 

When he reached the lodge, he said, “ Ah, my little children, I 
have had good luck; I have killed an antelope, and have brought 
back some of the meat. Where is your mother?” 

The children answered him, “Our mother has gone to bring 
water.” 

“Well,” he said, “ since I killed my meat sooner than I thought, I 
brought it back to camp. Your mother will be here pretty soon. 
In the mean time, I will cook something for you to eat, and will then 
go out again.” He cooked a kettle of meat, and took it out to the 
children, and they both ate. The little boy, who was the younger, 
said to his sister, “ Sister, this tastes like mother ;” — he was the 
last one that had suckled. 

“ Oh,” said his sister, “keep still; this is antelope meat.” After 
the children had eaten, the little girl saved some of the meat for her 
mother to eat when she returned. 

The father got his moccasins and other things together, and started 
off, intending never to come back. He was going to look for the 
tribe. 

After he had gone, the children were sitting in the lodge, the girl 
making moccasins and putting porcupine quills on them. As they 
sat there, they heard some one outside say, “I love my children, but 
they do not love me; they have eaten me.” 
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The girl said to her brother, “ Look out of the door, and see who 
is coming.” The boy looked out, and then cried out, very much 
frightened, “ Sister, here comes our mother’s head.” 

“ Shut the door,” cried the girl. The little boy did so. The girl 
picked up her moccasins and her quills, red, white, and yellow, and 
rolled them up, and seized her root digger. Meantime the head had 
rolled against the door, and called out, “‘ Daughter, open the door,” 
The head would strike the door, and roll part way up the lodge, and 
then fall back again. 

The girl and her brother ran to the door, pushed it open, and stood 
on one side of it. The head rolled into the lodge and clear across 
it to the back. The girl and boy sprang out, the girl closed the 
door, and both children ran away as fast as they could. As they 
ran, they heard the mother in the lodge, calling to them. 

They ran, and they ran, and at last the boy called out to his sister, 
“Sister, I am tired out, I cannot run any longer.” The girl took 
his robe, and carried it for him, and they still ran on. 

At last, as they reached the top of the divide, they looked back, 
and there they could see the head coming, rolling along over the 
prairie. Somehow it had got out of the lodge. The children kept 
running, but at last the head had almost overtaken them. The little 
boy was frightened nearly to death, and was tired out. 

The girl said, “ This running is almost killing my brother. When 
I was a little girl, and playing, sometimes the prickly pears were so 
thick on the ground that I could not get through them.” As she 
said this, she scattered behind her a handful of the yellow porcupine 
quills, and at once there was behind her a great bed of high prickly 
pears with great yellow thorns. The bed was strung out for a long 
way in both directions across the trail they had made. 

When the head reached this place, it rolled up on the prickly 
pears, and tried to roll over them, but it kept getting caught in the 
thorns, and could not get through. It kept trying and trying for a 
long time, and at last it did get loose from the thorns, and passed 
over. But by this time the girl and the boy had gone a long dis- 
tance. 

After they had gone a long way, they looked back, and again could 
see the head coming. Somehow it had got through. When the. 
little boy saw the head again, it frightened him so that he almost 
fainted. He kept calling out, “Sister, I am tired out ; I cannot run 
any longer.” 

When the girl heard him speak thus, she said, as she was running, 
“ When I was a little girl, I often used to find the bullberry bushes 
very thick.” As she said this, she threw behind her a handful of 
the white quills, and where they touched the ground there grew up 
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a great grove of thick thorny bullberry bushes. This blocked the 
way, and the head stopped there for a long time, unable to pass 
through the bushes. 

The children ran on and on, toward the place where the people 
had last been camped, but at length, as they looked back, they again 
saw the head coming. : 

The little boy called out, “ Sister, I am tired out; I cannot run 
any longer.” Again the girl threw quills behind — this time the red 
ones —and a great thicket of thorny rosebushes was formed, which 
stopped the head. 

Again the children had gone a long way, but at last, once more, 
they saw the head coming, and the boy called out, “Sister, I am 
tired.” Then the girl said, “ When I was a little girl, playing, I often 
came to little ravines that I could not cross.” She stopped, and 
drew the point of her root-digger over the ground in front of her, 
and made a little groove in the ground, and she placed the root- 
digger across this groove, and she and her brother walked over on 
the root-digger. When they had crossed over, the furrow became 
wider and wider and deeper and deeper, until it was a great chasm 
with cut walls, and at the bottom they could see a little water trick- 
ling. 

“ Now,” said the girl, “ we will run no longer; we will stay here,” 

“No, no,” said the boy, “let us run.” 

“No,” said the girl, “I will kill our mother here.” - 

Presently the head came rolling up to the edge of the ravine, and 
stopped there, talking to the girl, and saying, “ Daughter, where did 
you cross? Place your root-digger on the ground, so that I too may 
cross.” The girl attempted to do so, but every time that she tried 
to, the boy pulled her back. At last she put it down, and the head 
began to roll over on the root-digger; but when it was half way 
across, the girl tipped the stick, and the head fell into the ravine, 
and the ravine closed on it. 

After this, the children started on again to look for the people, 
and at last they found the camp, and drew near it. Before they had 
reached it, they could hear a man haranguing in the camp, and as 
they came nearer and nearer, they saw that it was their father. He 
was walking about the camp, calling out and saying that while he 
was out hunting, his two chiidren had killed and eaten their mother, 
and that if the children came to the camp, they ought not to be 
allowed to enter it. When they heard this, the children were fright- 
ened ; but still they went on into the camp. When they entered it, 
the people caught them, and tied their hands and feet, and the next 
day moved away, and left them there, tied. 

In the camp there was an old, old dog who knew what had hap- 
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pened, and took pity on these children, That night she went into 
a lodge, and stole some sinew and a knife and an awl, and took them 
into a hole where she had her pups. 

The next day, after the people had all gone, the children heard a 
dog howling, and presently they saw an old, old dog coming. She 
came to them, and said, “Grandchildren, I have come to take pity 
on you.” 

The girl said, “ Untie me first, and I can untie my brother.” So 
the old dog began to gnaw at the rawhide strings with which the 
girl’s hands were tied. She had no teeth, and could not cut the 
cords, but they got wet, and began to slip, and the girl kept working 
her hands, and at last she got them free, and untied her legs, and 
then went and untied her brother. That evening they went about 
through the camp, picking up old moccasins to wear. Both children 
were crying, and the dog was crying, too, They sat on the hill near 
the camp, crying, for they had nothing to eat and no place to sleep 
in, and nothing to cover themselves with, and winter was coming on. 
They sat there, crying, with their heads hanging down ; but the boy 
was looking about, and presently he said to his sister, “Sister, look 
at that wolf, it is coming right straight toward us.” 

“No,” said the girl, “it is useless for me to look ; I could not kill 
him by looking at him ; we could not get him to eat.” 

“ But look, sister,” insisted the boy, “he is coming right up to 

us.” 
At last the girl looked, and when she looked at the wolf, it fell 
down dead. Then the dog brought the things that she had stolen, 
and with the knife they cut up the wolf, and from its skin they 
made a bed for the dog. 

The children stayed in this camp, living well now, while the people 
in the main camp were starving. The children kept up a big fire 
day and night, and used big logs, so that it did not go out at all. 

After they had eaten the wolf, they began to be hungry again. 
The girl was very unhappy, and one day she sat there, crying, the 
dog sitting by her, and the boy standing near looking about. Pre- 
sently the little boy said, “ Sister, look at that antelope coming.” 

“No,” said the girl, “it is useless for me to look ; looking will do 
no good.” 

“ But look ;” said the boy, “perhaps it will do as the wolf did.” 
The girl looked, and it happened to the antelope as to the wolf — 
it fell down dead. They cut it up, and of its skin made a bed for 
themselves. They ate the flesh, and fed the old dog on the liver. 
The girl would chew pieces up fine for the dog, which had no teeth. 

At last the antelope was all eaten, and again they grew hungry. 
Again the same thing happened. The boy saw a strange-looking 
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animal coming — it was an elk, which fell dead before the girl’s look. 
She stretched the elk hide, and they used it for a shelter. With the 
sinews the dog had stolen, they sewed their moccasins, and mended 
their clothing. 

When the elk meat ran out, the same thing happened. A buffalo 
was seen by the boy coming straight to their shelter, and the girl 
killed it by a look. They cut up the meat, and used the hide to 
make them a larger and better shelter. They stayed here until 
winter came and snow began to fall. They had only these two 
hides for shelter. 

One night, when the girl went to bed, she made a wish, saying, 
“]T wish that I might see a lodge over there in that sheltered place 
in the morning. I could sleep there with my brother and the dog, 
and could have a bed in the back of the lodge. I could make him a 
bow and some arrows, so that he could kill the buffalo close to the 
camp when they gather here in bad weather to use this underbrush 
for a wind-break.” She also wished that her brother might become 
a young man, and that they might have meat racks in the camp and 
meat on them. 

In the morning, when the boy got up and looked out, he said, 
“ Sister, there is our lodge over there now.” It was in the very 
place the girl had wished. They moved their things over to it, and 
took the fire over. When the boy entered the lodge, he was a young 
man. That winter he killed many buffalo, and they had plenty of 
meat. 

One night, as she was going to bed, the girl made another wish. 
She was talking to her brother when she made it. She said, “ Bro- 
ther, our father has treated us very badly. He has caused us to eat 
our mother, and he had us tied up and deserted by the people. He 
has treated us badly. I wish that we knew how to get word to the 
camp, and I wish that we had two bears that we could cause to eat 
our father.” 

Next morning, when the girl got up, she saw in the lodge, sitting 
on either side of the door, two bears. She spoke to them, and said, 
“ Hello, my animals, arise and eat ;” and then she gave them food. 
She went out to one of the meat racks, and pulled from some meat 
that was hanging there, a piece of bloody fat, and spoke to a raven 
that was sitting in a tree near by, saying, ‘‘ Come here; I wish to send 
you on an errand.” When the raven had flown to her, she said to 
it, “Go and look for the camp of my people, and fly about among 
the lodges, calling, and when the people come out and ask each 
other, ‘what is that raven doing? and what is he carrying?’ drop 
down this piece of fat where there is a crowd gathered, and tell them 
that the people you came from have great scaffolds of meat.” 
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The raven took the piece of fat in his bill and flewaway. He 
found the camp, and flew about calling and calling, and a number of 
men who were sitting about the camp began to say to each other, 
“What is that raven carrying?"’ The raven dropped the meat, and 
some one who picked it up said, “ Why, it is fresh fat.” 

Then the raven said, “Those people whom you threw away are 
still in the old camp, and they have scaffolds of meat like this.” 
Then the raven flew away, and went back to the girl, and told what 
he had done. 

An old man began to walk through the camp, crying out to the 
people, and saying, “ Those children that we threw away have plenty 
of meat ; they are in the old camp, and now we must move back to 
it as quickly as we can.” The people tore down their lodges, and 
packed up and started back. Some of the young men went ahead 
in little groups of threes and fours, and reached the children’s camp 
before the others. When they arrived there, the girl fed them, and 
gave them meat to carry back to the main camp. All the trees 
about the lodge were covered with meat, and the buffalo hides were 
stacked up in great piles. 

After a time the whole village came to the place, and camped not 
far from the children’s lodge, and all the people began to come to 
the lodge to get food. The girl sent word to her father not to come 
until all the rest had come. ‘When they had been supplied, he 
should come and take his time, and not eat in a hurry. 

She said to the bears, “I am going to send for your food last. 
After that person gets here, and has eaten, as he goes out of the 
lodge, I will say, there is your food. When I say this, you shall eat 
him up.” 

In the evening, when the last one of the people was going out of 
the lodge, she said to him, “ Tell the people not to come here any 
more ; my father is coming now.” 

When the father came, they fed him, and he was glad. He said, 
“Oh, my children, you are living nicely here; you have plenty of 
meat and tongues and back fat.” He did not eat everything that 
the girl had set before him; he said, “I will take all this home for 
my breakfast.” 

After he had gone out of the lodge to return to the camp, the girl 
said to the bears, “There is your food, eat him up.” The bears 
sprang after the father, and pulled him down. He called to his 
daughter to take her animals off, but they killed him there, and be- 
gan to drag him back to the lodge. The girl said to them, “ Take 
him off somewhere else and eat him, and what you do not eat throw 
into the stream.” 

What the bears did not eat they threw in the creek, and then they 
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washed their hands off, and no one ever knew what had become of the 
father. Since that time bears have eaten human flesh when they 
could. 
The boy and the girl returned to the camp, and always afterward 
lived there well. 
George Bird Grinnell. 
New York, N. Y. 
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gion, superstition, etc., of the natives of the various islands. 

: See de Plasencia, F. 


13. Buzeta y Bravo: Diccionario geografico, estadistico, histérico 


de las Islas Filipinas. Madrid, 1850. Contains many cita- 
tions as to customs, ceremonies, religious and social folk-lore. 


14. CALAYAG Y CLEMENTE, F.: Vida de los Aitas 6 Negritos y las 


circunstancias de sus personas. Bosoboso, 1877. Contains 
items of Negrito folk-lore. 


15. Carxins, C. G.: Prehistoric Politics in the Philippines. “ Land 
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“Rep. U. S. Comm. Educ.” 1899-1900 [1901], vol. ii. pp. 
1595-1640. Contains some folk-lore items, pp. 1605-1610. 


. Jacquet, E.: Considérations sur les alphabets des Philippines. 


Paris, 1831. 
Jacor, F.: Reisen in den Philippinen. Berlin, 1873. 
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. Kayme, Sarcent: Anting-Anting Stories. Boston, tgo1. Pp. 
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1899), p. 151. 
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Lorrz, V. E.: La religion de los antiguos Indios Tagdlos. Ma- 
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pinas. Malabon, 1895. Pp. 109. 4to. 
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Madrid, 1843. 


. Meyer, A. B.: Ein Leichenfest bei den Igorroten. “Globus,” 


vol. xliii. p. 160. 

: Ueber die Negritos oder Aétas der Philippinen. Dres- 

den, 1875. 

und A. Schadenberg: Die Mangianenschrift von Min- 
doro. (Kgl. Zool. u. Anthr. Mus. Dresd. Abth. u. Ber. 1894- 
1895. No. 15.) Dresden, 1895. Pp. 34. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGonkKIAN. Delaware. Mr. A. T. Cringan’s paper on “Iro- 
quois Folk-Songs,” published in the Ontario “ Archzological Re- 
port” (Toronto, 1903) for 1902, contains the musical notation of three 
Delaware witch songs (p. 142) and two Delaware harvest songs 
(p. 150) with brief comments and explanatory notes. — Cheyenne, 
In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxii. pp. 173, 174) for March, 
1903, Mr. Charles Johnston writes briefly of “ The Sun-Dance Tradi- 
tion of the Southern Cheyennes.” The Cheyenne “prophet” com- 
memorated by the “Sun-Dance” is Motse Iyoeff, who gave this 
people their social organization, and was a great religious teacher, 
but the traditional ceremony “is not strictly a dance, nor is it spe- 
cially connected with the sun.” 

AtHapascan. Navaho. Dr. Washington Matthews’s “The Night 
Chant, a Navaho Ceremony ” (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., vol. 
vi. May, 1902, pp. xvi. 332. Public. of Hyde Southwestern Exped.), 
which is reviewed at length elsewhere in this Journal (vol. xv. pp. 
61-64), would of itself alone make the contributions of American 
ethnologists to the study of primitive religions illustrious in the 
annals of science. It is the magnum opus of an investigator, who, 
while giving so much, modestly disclaims having discovered al] that 
was to be learned about this great ceremony in which the social and 
the psychic life of a most interesting aboriginal people is involved. 
The Messrs. Hyde deserve the gratitude of the scientific world for 
enabling the American Museum to present in sumptuous form this 
monument of patient unprejudiced research. 

CauiForniA. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. v. 
pp. 1-26) for January-March, 1903, Dr. R. B. Dixon and Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber have an interesting and valuable article on “The Native 
Languages of California,” which should be read by the folk-lorist. 
Lexical similarities in the words for “ dog,” “food,” “ eat,” are noted. 
In some languages the word for “ salmon” is related to the root for 
“eat” (food). Differences of culture correspond, to some extent, 
with the linguistic differences indicated. 

Eskimo. Under the title “ Eskimomusik,” the ethnological jour- 
nal “Globus” (vol. lxxxiii. pp. 138, 139) reprints, with comments, 
text and music of several Eskimo songs from Dr. Robert Stein's 
“The White World” (N. Y., 1902), which contains a section on 
Eskimo music. — A previous article in the same periodical (vol. lxxxii. 
1902, pp. 263-270), entitled “ Die Eskimos des Baffinlandes und der 
Hudsonbai.” résumés, with 25 figures, the data in Dr. Franz Boas’s 
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«“ The Central Eskimo” (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., vol. xv. 
1901). 

a To the “ Archeological Report” (Toronto, 1903) of 
Ontario for 1902, Rev. A. E. Jones contributes a paper on the “ Iden- 
tification of St. Ignace II. and of Ekarenniondi” (pp. 92-136), which 
contains a number of interpretations of place-names — Ekarenniondi, 
“The Standing Rock;” L£tharita, “The ever principal drying or 
maturing place ;”” Scanonaenrat, ‘“‘ The one white sandy river bed ;” 
Gahoendoe (or Ahoendoe), “ At the river-island ;” Ondiatana, “ The 
island of the end of one point ;” Khinonascarant, “ Beyond the trol- 
ling grounds at the opening of the strait ;” Arontaen, “Here there 
is a strait.” The author believes that he h&s determined the position 
of the famous “ Standing Rock” of the Petuns or Tobacco Nation. 
—In the same “ Report” is published Mr. A. T. Cringan’s study of 
“Troquois Folk-Songs” (pp. 137-152). The musical notation, with 
comments and explanations, of 34 songs, is given, — of these, how- 
ever, 7 are Tutelo and § Delaware, consequently not Iroquoian, but 
belonging to these Indians long associated with the Iroquois. Of 
the Iroquois songs there are “ bean songs” (3) used in connection 
with the bean or peach game ; women’s songs (4), naked dance songs 
(3), medicine songs (3), bear dance song, snake song, green corn 
dance song, ahdonwah (song of joy), naming the boy, war-dance 
songs (2), buffalo-dance song and scalping song. The author con- 
cludes that “ Iroquois song is based on something even simpler than 
the pentatonic scale.” The rhythmical structure of the Iroquois 
songs “is strongly characteristic of the people themselves,” and the 
“melodies” abound in subtle rhythmic combinations which would, 
in some instances, afford a severe test of the technical training of an 
average body of modern choristers.”” We learn, also, that “the mod- 
ern hymn tune, although set to verses in the native language, has a 
decidedly insipid effect when sung by an Indian in comparison with 
his own vigorous native melodies.” * 

Piman. In his paper on “ Pima Annals” in the “ American An- 
thropologist ” (n. s. vol. v. pp. 76-80) for January-March, 1903, Dr. 
Frank Russell describes the “annals” kept by means of notched 
sticks discovered by him among the Pimas of southern Arizona. 
On these unornamented sticks transverse notches mark the years, 
while the events are marked by smaller notches or rude symbols. 
The “annals” for 1833-34, 1836-37, 1857-58, 1881-82 are recorded 
in this article, and a table of the events noted is given. In only one 
instance has a symbol come to have a conventional meaning. The 
oldest sticks date from 1833 —the meteoric shower of November 13. 
Dr. Russell has added the Pima to the small list of the Indian 
tribes known to have kept calendars or mnemonic records of this or 
related kinds. 
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Srovan. Tuéelo. Mr. Cringan’s paper on “Iroquois Folk-Songs,” 
cited above, contains the musical notation with brief explanatory 
comments of three adoption songs, three burial songs, and a morn- 
ing song of the Tutelos, a Siouan people, whose few remaining sur- 
vivors are still associated with the Iroquois. — Sioux. To the 
“ Southern Workman” (vol. xxxii. pp. 79-84) for February, 1903, F. 
D. Gleason contributes a brief account of “ Ration Day among the 
Sioux.” The social functions of the day are touched upon. —In 
“Globus” (vol. lxxxiii. 1903, pp. 1-7) F. Weygold writes of “Das 
indianische Lederzelt im Kéniglichen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde zu 
Berlin.” A brief account, with two illustrations and a colored plate, 
is given of a leather “ medicine tent,” which, since 1846, has been 
in the possession of the Royal Ethnological Museum in Berlin. On 
the tent are painted some 100 figures of various sorts, the central 
one being the great sacred pipe. Others are snakes, buffaloes, 
horses, human beings, birds, etc. 

Uro-AzTecan. Aztec. Inthe “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Ge- 
sellschaft fiir Anthropologie” (1902, pp. 445-467) K. T. Preuss dis- 
cusses in detail (with 14 figures in the text) “Das Reliefbild einer 
mexikanischen Todes-Gottheit im Kénig]l. Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
zu Berlin.” The object in question belongs to the old Uhde collec- 
tion (chiefly from the Mexican plateau), and does not appear to have 
been noticed hitherto by investigators. The author treats also the 
general subject of Aztec death-deities. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Weapons. Dr. K. Sapper’s article on “ Mittelamerikanische Waf- 
fen im modernen Gebrauche,” in “Globus” (vol. Ixxxiii. 1903, pp. 
5 3-63), treats of the bows and arrows, spears, etc., still in use among 
many Indian tribes of Central America, —Lenca, Paya, Bribri, 
Jicaque, Sumo, Lacandons, Gautuso, Mosquito, — with comparisons 
with the corresponding weapons of ancient and modern Mexico 
(Aztec, Seri, Yaqui, etc.). The paper is accompanied by these 


plates. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. Gerard de Rialle, in his paper “De lage de la 
pierre au Chili,” in the “ Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologie de 
Paris " (V° S., vol. iii. 1902, pp. 644-648), treats of piedras horada- 
das or pierced stones, called in Araucanian catancura, found in vari- 
ous parts of Chili, and the various theories as to their use. The con- 
clusion reached is that they were weights for the sticks with which 
the natives dug potatoes, etc., an opinion first expressed by Darwin, 
when he visited this part of the world during the voyage of the 


Beagle. 
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GuaixurU. In the “Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Ge- 
sellschaft in Wien” (vol. xxxiii. 1903, 1-128.) Theodor Koch pub- 
lishes a valuable study chiefly linguistic, of “ Die Guaikuri-Gruppe,” 
which is accompanied by a reproduction of Father Lozano’s map of 
1733 and a map showing the present distribution of the Guaikuri 
stock. Pages 2, 3 are occupied bya bibliography, pages 3-40, by 
ethnographic notes on the Guaikuri, Mbayd, Cadivéo, Kinikinao, 
Toba, Pilag4, Aguilot, Mokovi, Abipones, Payagua, Lengua, Guatchi, 
etc., and discussions of the signification of these and other ethnic - 
names. The remainder of the paper is taken up with vocabularies, 
grammatical and phonetic discussions, etc., which add much to our 
knowledge of these languages. The vocabularies given are: Ca- 
divéo, Guaikuri, Toba. The notes on some of the names of ani- 
mals, etc., are very interesting. The discussion of the numerals 
occupies pages 112-125.—Payagua. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxiii. 
1903, pp. 117-124) Dr. Theodor Koch writes at length of “ Der 
Paradiesgarten als Schnitzmotiv der Payagua-Indianer,” discussing 
in some detail the eight specimens (chiefly “ medicine pipes” now 
in European museums, The length and other characteristics of 
most of these lead the author to conclude that these tube-like pipes 
have been developed from the cigar. The “Garden of Eden” motif, 
which forms the ornament upon them, has, he thinks, been copied 
from real pictures in the houses or churches of the missionaries. 
This paper is a valuable addition to the literature of metamerindian 

Omacuaca. In the “Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fiir Anthropologie ” (1902, pp. 336-341), E. v. Nordenskiéld writes 
on “ Praicolumbische Salzgewinnung in Puna de Jujuy.” The ex- 
ploitation of salt is still carried on by the Indians of this region. At 
Huancar large numbers of stone axes have been found, which, from 
their form, weight, and mode of occurrence, the author considers to 
have been employed by the pre-Columbian inhabitants to break up 
the salt-blocks of the Salina grande, etc. 

Pano. The article of A. Reich and F. Stegelmann, “Bei den 
Indianer des Urubamba und des Envira,” in “ Globus” (vol. lxxxiii. 
1903, pp. 133-137), which has a brief introduction by Karl von den 
Steinen, treats of the Kampa and Kunibo Indians of the Urubamba, 
and the Tuaré, Kashinaua, Jamindua, etc., of the Envira. Dress 
and ornament, houses, food, ceremonies, music, fire-making, weapons, 
etc., are briefly noted. On page 135 are short vocabularies of Kampa, 
Piro, and Kunibo; on page 137 longer vocabularies of Kashinaua 
and Jaminaua. Exposure of the dead to be eaten by wild animals 
and vultures is practised by the Kampa. Head-deformation is 
known among the Kunibo, The circumcision of girls is attended 
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with ceremonials. A sort of mouth-bow musical instrument was 
made by a Kunibo youth. The Tauaré tattoo themselves about the 
corners of the mouth. They have large shields covered with tapir 
skin. The Jamindua cremate their dead. The author notes the in- 
creasing bitterness of feeling between the Indians and the whites on 
the upper Envira, etc.— The article of Professor W. Sievers on 
“Das Gebiet zwischen dem Ucayali und dem Pachitea-Pichis (Ost- 
Peru)” in the same periodical (vol. Ixxxiii. 1903, 73-76) contains a 
few notes on the Kashibo, Konibo, Chipivo, and Kampa Indians. 

PATAGONIAN. Dr. R. Lehmann-Nitsche’s paper, ‘“ Weitere An- 
gaben iiber die altpatagonischen Schadel aus dem Museum zu La 
Plata” (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr. 1902, pp. 243-350), contains 
some notes (pages 345, 346) on the burial customs of the Moluche, 
Puelche, and Tehuelche Indians, and a discussion (pages 347, 348) 
of the etymology of 7ehuelche, the interpretation of which is still 
very doubtful. 

Peru. To the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir An- 
thropologie”’ (1902, 341-343) Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche contributes a 
brief paper, “ Noch einiges zu den verstiimmelten peruanischen 
Thonfiguren und ein Amputationsstumpf an einem Gefasse aus Alt- 
Peru.” He concludes that the pre-Columbian clay-figure in question 
represents an amputation of the right leg, —the subject is a beggar. 
The vase belongs to the Méron collection. 

Turi. Apiakd. Dr. Koch’s paper on “ Die Apiaka-Indianer” of 
the Rio Tapajos (Matto Grosso), in the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie’’ (1902, pp. 350-379) consists of a 
brief historical and ethnographic description (pages 350-360) and 
vocabularies (pages 360-379). The modern Apiaka is “a remark- 
able mixture of culture and primitivity.” The men wear civilized 
clothes, but the women at home go naked. They are secretly poly- 
-gamous, but credited with morality, and a spirit of labor, initiative, 
and progress. 

GENERAL. 

Games, In the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. v. pp. 58- 
64) for January-March, 1903, Mr. Stewart Culin has an article on 
“ American Indian Games (1902),” in which he summarizes the 
results of his investigations since his discussion of this subject in 
the “Journal of American Folk-Lore” (vol. xi. pp. 245-252), and 
proposes the following classification: 1. Games of chance (a throw- 
ing-games, 6 guessing games. 2. Games of dexterity (a archery and 
modifications, 5 moving-target shooting, ¢ sliding-stick on ground or 
ice, d ball in several highly specialized forms, ¢ racing games more 
or less combined with ball). These constitute, par excellence, the 
games of Indian men and women, and games of all these classes are 
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found among the Indian tribes of North America. The variations 
in general do not follow linguistic differences, and “ precisely the 
same games are played by tribes belonging to unrelated linguistic 
stocks.”” The Aztec games “appear to be invariably higher develop- 
ments of the games of the wilder tribes.” Mr. Culin thinks that a 
central point from which progressive changes radiating north, north- 
east, east, and south probably existed in the southwestern United 
States. The games of the Eskimo “are all extensions of the same 
games we find among the Indians, but show always greater simpli- 
city, lack of tradition, and a degradation of form which would pre- 
clude their being regarded as the source of the Indian games.” 
These games appear to be “the direct and natural outgrowth of 
aboriginal institutions in America,” and moreover, “there is no evi- 
dence that any of the games above described were imported into 
America at any time, either before or after the conquest.” The 
ceremonial aspects of some games are considered. The ball-games 
seem to have been least fruitful for comparative study. 
A. F.C. and 1. C. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OxnstacLE Mytus. — Quite by accident the Cheyenne “Obstacle Myth” 
recorded by Dr. Grinnell (pages 108-115) and the Dog-Rib legend of 
Ithenhiela (pages 80-84), really an obstacle myth, appear in the same num- 
ber of the Journal. This indicates that the “obstacle myths ” is by no 
means of isolated occurrence among the Indian tribes of America. 


ALGONKIAN Worps IN AMERICAN ENGLISH. — The article with this title 
has aroused considerable interest, and the following additions and correc- 
tions may be well inserted here : — 

Bogan : A word very much used by guides and others who go into the 
New Brunswick woods is dogan—a still creek or bay branching from a 
stream — exactly the same thing the Indians call a pokologan — and I think 
the former is a corruption of the latter word. Now, curiously enough, 
exactly the same thing is generally called in Maine a /ogan —which must 
be another form of the same word. These words are in good local use, 
and occur in articles on sporting, etc. Pimbina: I have traced the New 
Brunswick place-name Padineau (branch of the Nepisiguit) through Acadian 
French to the Indian (“ Acadiensis,” April, 1881). Pung is very much 
used now in the Province of New Brunswick, applied to box sleighs, espe- 


cially of rather a good kind. 
W. F. Ganong. 


Hickory. In the county of Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, a “ Pennsylvania 
Dutchman ” is called a “ Hickory” by German residents. I am informed 
that the name was first applied in Pennsylvania, and that it owes its origin 
to the fact that most of the Pennsylvania Dutch voted for Andrew Jackson 
(“Old Hickory”) for president. . . . It is generally used as a derisive 
epithet, but is not so frequently heard now as it was thirty or forty years 


ago. 


WASHINGTON, ONT. 


W. Wintemberg. 


Zump. One word of unquestionably Algonkian derivation seems to have 
been overlooked —the compound word “/ump-line,” a “ pack-strap,” or 
“portage strap.” It is given in the “Century Dictionary” as probably 
derived from the French fempe, “temple,” on account of the strap being 
worn across the forehead and temples when in use. The Abenaki word 
médimdi', which might, I think, with equal accuracy be written md-td™pi! (as 
the d partakes in a marked degree of the sound of 4, and the 4 equally of 
the sound of f) is, I believe, its true source of derivation, and it has the 
same meaning, that is, a “ pack strap”’ or “burden strap.” My authority 


is an Abenaki Indian, Elijah Tahamont. 
De Cost Smith. 


New York, N. Y. 


Note. — This seems to settle the question of the origin of this word — the 
French etymology is absurd. The word was on the doubtful list and not published. 
— EDITOR. 
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“13. Chipmunk.” [My knowledge of Ojibway is only as spoken by the 
Nepigon Indians, and the value of some sounds written phonetically differs 
from that given by Baraga. Z. g. He says that the # sound is not heard in 
Ojibway. To my ear the obscure u (as in full) iscommon.] The word 
adji‘tam6 (6 as in move) means the red squirrel. The chipmunk is ahkwn- 
g's (agwingoss of Baraga). Longfellow, for the sake of rhythm, I suppose, 
carries the accent of his “adjidaumo” from the second to the third syl- 
lable. 

“29. Ménanésay.” The local “ mullinose ” was (and perhaps still is) in 
use about Lewes, Del., if my ear caught it rightly. 

“31. Médskininge.” I never heard inoje or hinonje (the second n being 
only a nasalizing of the 7) used for a fish, but only for a pike. The first 
syllable is mazh (or mash, Baraga) meaning strong or big. It is applied to 
other fish, ¢. g. if I caught a particularly fine brook trout, it was praised as 
“ mazhnamaygash,” which really is applicable to our great lake trout. I 
have no doubt that maskinongé really means the strong or great pike. 

“42, Mimmychog (mummachog).” On Martha’s Vineyard in my boy- 
hood the popular name for both Fundulus heteroclitus and F. majalis was 
“mummychim” or “chimmy.” Around New Bedford they are “ mumpers.” 

“45. émaycush.” Accent strongly on the second syllable. Nepigon 
Ojibways apply it not only to the Cristinomer (formerly Salmo and Salve- 
linus) zamaycush, but to Salvelinus fontinalis (brook trout), and, I suspect, 
to all the trouts of Lake Superior. 

“66. Pokelbkew.” In New Brunswick I have heard “ pokelogan.” 
“ Bogan” is another name for the same thing, but I do not know if from 
the same root. 

“68. Podquaw.” “ Poquoy” still exists as a place name on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

“70. Porgy.” For some reason two names easily confused are in use 
“all alongshore ” for two very unlike fish. 

a The “Mishcuppauog” = “ scuppaug” = “scup” and about New 
York = the “ porgy.” 

6 The “ Menhaden ” = pauhagen = pdgy. 

“3. Pung.” “Jumper” was known to me on Martha’s Vineyard in 
childhood. “ Pung” only by reading, at that time. 

“83. Sagamore.” At the present time the Micmacs of central New 
Brunswick pronounce “ Sagamo” with a very guttural g and the terminal 


syllable as “mow” in hay mow. 
Leroy Milton Yale, M. D. 
New York, N. Y. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


STREIFZUGE IM REICHE DER FRAUENSCHONHEIT von FRIEDRICH S. Krauss. 
Mit gegen drei hundert Abbildungen nach Original-Photographien. Leip- 
zig: A. Schumann’s Verlag, 1903. Pp. xvii, 304. 

There is no doubt about this being an interesting book. It has been re- 
served for an eminent Austrian folk-lorist to furnish appropriate setting and 
legend for the famous mof of the Yankee : “The proper study of mankind 
is woman.” Picture and text match each other. No better portrayer of 
woman's somatic genius, her beauty that has so taken the world from cave- 
man to Kaiser, and her other innumerable accomplishments famous from time 
immemorial in myth, song, and proverb. Dr. Krauss has both knowledge 
and wit, the latter native, the former born of much ethnological inves- 
tigation, particularly among the Southern Slavs among whom sexual rela- 
tions of a very primitive sort continue to flourish. The author of Die 
Zeugung in Sitte, Brauch und Glauben der Siidslaven (Paris, 1898-1901) and 
many other monographs of deep human interest, has here made “ excursions 
into the realm of woman’s beauty,” which all but our own Mrs. Grundy 
will take some delight in following. The chapter-titles are: Of the mani- 
fold beauty of women. Of the fairest woman of Asia. Of the fairest 
woman of the Hellenes. Of the fairest woman of Italy. Of beauty and 
love. Of the beauty and crafty cunning of women. How and by what 
means the beauty of women came to honor again. Of the beautiful women 
of Italy who conquered France. Of the harems of Francis I. and Henry II. 
and of Queen Katharine’s squadron of Amazons. Of the gauntlets run by 
fairest women for the mighty favor of love. Of the idea of the beautiful 
and of changes in the ideas of woman’s beauty up to modern times. How 
our Goethe viewed and immortalized the beauty of women. Of Phryne’s 
experiences in Paris. What women strive for. 

All women are here considered from the prostitute to the divine mother. 
All races from the darkest African to the lightest European. All ages of 
the world, from the times when Thales, the philosopher, ran after the fleet- 
footed Diotima, daughter of Kleombrotos, the potter, to our own days with 
its Madison Square beauty-shows. The good and the bad of woman are 
here seen, sometimes at full length. The text furnishes abundant examples 
of her power for evil and for bliss. But, like Lynkens, the author does not 
tell us all about woman’s beauty, for we are promised shortly Part II., which 
will treat of the beauties of woman’s body, and woman’s means of beautify- 
ing herself. The present work appears in 20 parts at 60 Pfe. each and is 
well worth the money. For a popular book it is good indeed. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Dre SPeIsUuNG DER TOTEN von Professor PaAuL Sartori. Dortmund: C. L. 
Kriiger, 1903. Pp. 70. 
This valuable treatise on “ Feeding the Dead” appears as part of the 
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Report for 1902-1903 of the Gymnasium of Dortmund, where the author is 
Oberlehrer, and is well provided with bibliographical references. The main 
subjects treated are: The care of the individual soul, all souls, mourning 
by fasting, how the dead eat, transition of gifts to the dead into sacrifices 
for the dead. Under these headings are discussed, with more or less detail, 
the following topics: Feeding the dead before burial, and feasts of the sur- 
vivors before the burial ; the placing of food for the dead inside and out- 
side the grave; the “corpse feast” immediately after the burial at the 
' grave or at the house; the final feast some time after the burial ; the repe- 
tition of the “‘ corpse feast ;” continued feeding of the dead at the grave, in 
the house, or near by ; occasional feeding of all souls and feeding of all 
souls at fixed times and days. 

As for the living among primitive men fire, meat, and drink are the chief 
necessities of life, so are they for the dead in folk-thought. In the words of 
Professor Sartori, “ Care of the dead begins with feeding and, in most cases, 
ends with it.” Very interesting is the transition from the multiform feed- 
ing of the dead to sacrifices for them, often ending in offerings to the church 
and the clergy or legacies for priestly feasts, with the obligation of prayers 
for the departed. Thus the ancient offering # the dead has become a 
modern offering for them. In some parts of Germany in the sixteenth 
century the clergy were rudely dubbed “ eaters of the dead.” The payment 
of money for masses for the dead has a long history behind it. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain, 


Apan Qurroca. La Cruz EN AMERICA (ARQUEOLOGIA ARGENTINA). 
Con un Prélogo de SAMUEL A LAFONE QUEVEDO, M. A. Buenos Aires, 
mcMI. Pp. xxiv, 280. 

This volume, provided with summaries of chapter-contents, indexes of 
authors and subjects (the last, pages 266-280, double columns), 97 text 
figures and numerous foot-notes, treats of the following topics: The cross 
in America, the cruciform sign and its distribution, the symbolic cross in 
Peruvian archeology, the cross and the gods of the air and the atmospheric 
myths, the cross and the number four, the cruciform symbol of Calchaqut, 
the cross in funerary pottery, the cross on idols, fetishes, amulets, etc., the 
cross in petrographs and pictographs, the combined symbols of the cross 
and the frog. The author’s general conclusion is that “rain is the 
fundamental motif of religion and the cross its symbol.” This central idea, 
in its relations to the atmospheric phenomena, the sacrosanct number four, 
the rain and water creatures, etc., and played upon by the fancies of the in- 
numerable Indian tribes, has produced the symbolism discussed in these 
interesting pages. Dr. Quiroga’s theory of the origin of the cross and its 
religious significance, born really from contemplating the culture and en- 
vironment of ancient Calchaquf, maintains the indigenous origin of this 
symbol as found in America, and while one cannot agree with all his de- 
ductions, his work is indispensable to all students of the religion and sym- 
bolism of the ancient and the modern aborigines of the New World. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
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L’ ANIMISME FETICHISTE DES NEGRES DE Banta par le Dr. 

Bahia (Brésil): Reis & Comp. 1900. Pp. vii, 162. 

This little book, the result of personal observations, contains much in- 
teresting and valuable matter concerning the mythology and religion of 
the negroes of Bahia in Brazil. It is the redaction in French of a study 
published in 1896 in the Revista Brasileira. The five chapters treat of: 
fetishistic theology ; fetishistic liturgy ; withcraft, fortune-telling, posses- 
sions, oracles ; ceremonies, candomb/és, sacrifices, funeral rites ; conversion 
to Catholism. Although the Bahia negroes are of diverse origins the pre- 
vailing mythological and religious notions of African origin are Yoruban by 
reason of the large number of slaves of that people brought over and on 
account of the close commercial relations long continued between Bahia 
and Lagos. Only a small minority of the negroes, the musu/mis or maiés, 
profess Islamism, and they are said to be of Haussa origin. The orisas, or 
“saints,” are a prominent feature of negro religion. Litholatry expresses 
itself in the Sango cult, hydrolatry in that of y@-man-jé or “ mother of waters.” 
There is a god or saint of small-pox. Dendrolatry is typified by the cult of the 
iroco or Ficus religiosa. The fetishistic “temples” are called serreiros, the 
grand annual festivals are known as candombiis. The mixture of African 
fetishism and Catholicism has produced some curious results. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


